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Michael Kramer, pianist 


Featured at Carnegie Hall and with the Boston Pops, Kramer 
will perform in the Bentley Library Friday, Feb. 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
He will be playing the new Falcone grand piano. 


A taste of the sixties 


After Hours Cafe to feature 
Barry Drake show March 5 


by Norma Pike 
he After Hours Cafe, a 60s style 
coffee house, will open at the 
student center to the general 
public in March and continue un- 
til April. Tickets are $2 and can be pur- 
chased at the door. 
Barry Drake, musician, will perform 
Thursday, March 5, at 8 p.m. at the cafe 
in the tiled lounge. 


Nominated for coffee house enter- 
tainer of the year by the National 
Association of Campus Activities four 
years in a row, he recently was named by 
Newsweek Magazine as one of the top col- 
lege acts. 

He plays folk, blues, rock ‘n roll and 
jazz, tying original and familiar material 
with stories. 

As he takes to the stage, an old Mar- 
tin guitar in hand, his life begins to un- 
fold through his songs. He tells of grow- 
ing up on the crowded streets of New 
Jersey and of his early years as an ap- 
prentice performer in Greenwich Village. 


His own songs range from 
“Troubadors,”’ a description of the ups 
and downs in the life of a traveling musi- 
cian, to “‘I Won’t Be Reconstructed,”’ a 
post Civil War ballad. Sprinkled through 
are songs by such artists as Bruce 
Springsteen, James Taylor and The 
Beatles. One of his show stoppers is his 
version of “‘Somewhere Over the Rain- 
bow.” He usually includes some hot slide 
guitar and harmonica as well as a few 
acapella hand clappers. 

Drake has released three albums — 
Happylanding, Roadsongs and Solo Sur- 
vivor. He has appeared in concert with 
Jim Croce, Livingston Taylor, Emmylou 
Harris, Van Morrison, Loudon Wain- 
wright III, David Bromberg, Michael 
Jackson and others. 


He lives in New York’s Catskill Moun- 
tains, but spends the greater part of the 
year on the road, performing on college 
campuses from coast to coast. 


Sprinkled throughout his 
show are songs by such well 
known artists as Bruce 
Springsteen, James Taylor 
and The Beatles. 


Other entertainers booked to perform 
at the other coffee houses include Kurt 
Bessett, Sue Burke, and the Devion 
Square-Duo. 

Guitarist Bessett entertains March 26. 
Burke, folk singer and guitarist, will play 
April 9, and the duo performs April 30. 


_ Life Lon Learning 
Deivec 
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PRESIDENT John R. Dimitry. 


by Kristen King 
resident Dimitry says the 
faculty will receive his response 
to the union’s charges next week, 
after the board of regents has 
reviewed the document. 

The review is necessary, he says, 
because ‘“‘the document deals with sen- 
sitive personnel cases — employees who 
were not promoted, those who were refus- 
ed sabbaticals — and collective 
bargaining.” 

He says he could be charged with un- 
fair labor practice, and he is being 
cautious, taking advantage of his right to 
legal counsel. 


“Collective bargaining is a dangerous 
topic to discuss while it is in process,” he 
says. 

Dimitry had formerly told union 
members that they would receive his 40 
page response to their allegations of 
abuse on his part on Tuesday, Feb. 17. 
Last Thursday, he sent letters to the 
faculty announcing the forthcoming rep- 
ly which will be available throughout the 
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Look ahead for success 


Observation 
Window 


campus to students as well as faculty 
sometime next week. 


The Union had intended to discuss 
Dimitry’s reply yesterday, but instead set 
a date to vote whether to censure him, 
Jim Bradley, faculty association board of 
directors said. The vote will take place 
either tomorrow or next Monday (it is 
unknown at this date) with or without 
Dimitry’s response. 


The president says he hopes Emerson 
College will locate in Lawrence despite 
serious obstacles it is facing. 

The college cleared its first hurdle last 
week when Lawrence city councilors 
voted five to four in favor of Emerson. 


The council had developed a new finan- 
cing plan it hoped would win over the four 
opposed councilors, but they were not 
swayed. 

The four councilors rejected the propos- 
ed building of Emerson on the Lawrence- 
Andover line because 14 acres of the pro- 
perty on the riverfront are owned by the 
Elks Club. The Elks refuse to sell because 
they are unwilling to give up their recrea- 
tional area. 

Dimitry says the city will attempt to 
take the land under the urban renewal 
act, in which case, the Elks intend to take 
the matter to court. 


“in order for the city to do that, it 
would have to prove the area is blighted,” 
Dimitry says. 

The Elks lodge is a relatively new struc- 
ture and the other buildings on the pro- 
perty are well-maintained, he says. 

“T think the Elks are so outraged as 


this point, that they wouldn’t sell for $5 
million,” he adds. 

Another problem Emerson faces is the 
matter of public funding of a private in- 
stitution which Dimitry calls a “profound 
constitutional issue.” 


The city will contribute $4.05 million 
to construction, $3.5 million of which will 
come from a federal grant to the city. 

If Emerson is able to surmount these 
barriers, the college will be an asset to 
NECC, Dimitry says. 

Emerson and NECC will set up an 
agreement similar to those NECC holds 
with ULowell and Bradford College: 
Emerson will accept specific degree- 
related courses from NECC, provided 
they pertain to programs offered at Emer- 
son. Emerson is a specialized college, with 
programs in communications, the arts, 
journalism, drama and other related areas 
of study. 

“T think Emerson will do a lot to boost 
the self-esteem of the people of 
Lawrence,” Dimitry says. 

Construction is planned for the spring 
of 1988 for a September 1990 opening, or 
1991 at the latest. 


In view of the recent layoffs at 
AT&T’s Andover plant, Dimitry says 
NECC’s teaching program there is crucial 
to the plant’s survival. There are current- 
ly 300 students enrolled in the program, 
which offers 29 college credits employees 
can earn while on the job. 


Work hours have been adjusted to pro- 
vide eight hours of study during a 40 hour 
work week. The courses run for eight 
weeks. 

“It’s exciting, risky and dangerous,’ 
Dimitry says “‘but it’s the only way cer- 
tain industries will survive in the face of 
foreign competitors.” 

In addition to the AT&T program, the 
president, along with Mary DiGiovanni, 


It’s exciting, risky 
and dangerous, but 
it’s the only way 
certain industries 
will survive in the 
face of foreign 
competition. 


professor of mental health technology, 


plans to offer a training program to 
department of mental health (DMH) 
employees. Dimitry recently discussed 
the possibility of a NECC—DMH train- 
ing program with Ruth Rambo, director 
for employment training, executive office 
of human services, health and welfare in 
Boston. 


Dimitry gives his full support to the 
upcoming masquerade dance, part of the 
college’s Winter Carnival, Saturday, Feb. 
28, 8 p.m. to midnight. 

It’s an opportunity for students, staff 
and clubs to get involved in a school ac- 
tivity, he says. If it is successful, it may 
become an annual event. 
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MEL SILBERBERG, 
director, 

Center for 
Business 

and 

Industry. 


Estate planning forum 
to be held on Feb. 27 


The impact of recent federal and state 
laws on estate planning and an 
examination of various options in family 
estate planning will be covered in a 
special half-day program in Andover, 
Saturday, Feb. 28. 

Alexander A. Bove, Jr., financial 
columnist for The Boston Globe, and a 
panel of other experts in estate planning 
from the accounting, legal, banking, and 
insurance professions headed the 
program. A case study approach was 
used. 

The program is designed for the general 
public and attorneys, certified public 
accountants, chartered life underwriters, 
and bank and private trust officers. 

The Merrimack Valley and Boston 
Estate Planning Councils and Northern 


Essex Community College’s Center for 
Business and Industry co-sponsored the 
program. 

Among the subjects examined were the 
Federal Tax Act’s effect on estate 
planning, how trusts work, relationship 
between probate and trusts, selecting 
financial and estate planning advisers, 
protecting family assets from claims of 
creditors and nursing homes, living wills 


‘and durable powers of attorney, and 


health insurance considerations 
retirements. 

Other panelists were Erik R. Brown, 
CLU, Atlantic Benefit Company Group, 
Inc.; Susan Davies, CPA; Charles M. 
Hamann, Casner, Edwards and Roseman, 
and Jeanne M. Hession, vice president, 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


NECC presents series on management development 


The Northern Essex Community 
College Management Development 
Series, presented in cooperation with the 
American Management Association 
Extension Institute, began the week of 
Feb. 23 at the college’s Haverhill campus. 
campus. 

The series is designed to help 
individuals develop the management 
skills needed to advance in their careers. 
Each course will meet once a week for six 
weeks from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

“What Managers Do,” which began 
Monday, Feb. 23, will develop a solid 
foundation in the key functions of 
management. The course, taught by 


ee ae) PP Fs SS 
al fo ase 


Joseph Gianpa, community services 
manager of AT&T’s Merrimack Valley 
Works plant in North Andover, will con- 
sist of a practical skills building program 
that concentrates on the functions that 
most often determine management 
success. 


“Communication Skills for Managers,”’ 
beginning Wednesday, Feb. 25, will help 
supervisors and managers learn to put 
their ideas across more effectively in any 
business situation. Both written and oral 
communication will be covered, including 
presentations, public speaking, non- 
verbal communication, and memo 
writing. This course will be taught by 


Margaret Messenger, Dale Carnegie 
course representative. 

Beginning Monday, April 6, ‘‘Reading 
and Interpreting Financial Statements” 
will cover the three critical tools of 
financial analysis, including a comparison 
of statements by periods, the use of 
horizontal and vertical percentage 
analysis, and the computation of ratios. 
Lou Ann Basillo, department chief, for- 
casting and billing, AT&T Technologies, 
Inc., Merrimack Valley, North Andover,, 
will be the instructor. 

On Wednesday, April 8, the series will 
continue with ‘‘How to Write Technical 
Reports,’’ a course designed for 
managers, engineers, scientists, and all 


technical professionals who must create 
reports that clearly .communicate 
technical information. This course will be 
taught by Marjorie Peskin, technical 
editor, Cullinet. 


Students may take one or more courses _ 


or choose to take six and complete the 
series, earning a certificate. The $175 
tuition for each course includes The 
American Management Text and all 
instructional materials. Continuing 
Education Units (C.E.U.’s) will be 
awarded for each class. For more 
information, contact Ellen Skryness in 
the Continuing Education Office at 
374-3806. 


~ 


New 
Courses | 


by Shawn Gearin 


a 


Kim Pickard: os would like to see a a magazine pro- 
duction course.” 


Bob Ficke: “I would like the school to have a 
private pilot’s ground school.” 


Question: 


What new classes would you like to see at NECC? 


David Mercado: “Studio lighting and an n introdue- Sharon Noone: “I would like to see a veterinarian Jim Sanders: “A navigation course would be a 
tion to yoga would be good. a course in the program.” good idea.” 


Norma Pike: “I would like to see a class on diet Ray NG: ‘I would like to have a survival course. 
and nutrition for the general student body.” In that we would go out into the woods and live 
‘on nature. I want this course to turn us ‘nko gro 


-Rambos.” 


Mark Kelly: “I would like to see a course in private 
investigating. It would be fun to be a private 
investigator.” 
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Lecture/Poetry Reading 


Alfred Mavers 
Jan. 12 to Feb. 25 
Bentley Library 
_ Alfred Mavers was a second generation 
German expressionist who favored 
realism. His diverse media ranges from 
the most subtle aquarelles to very strong 


acrylics on paper, hardboard and burlap. - 


Travel to Holland, Italy and most fre- 
quently to Spain helped to enrich his 
creative vision and resulted in landscapes, 
still lifes, cityscapes and haunting 
beauty. 
Lance Hidey: Graphic Designer 
March 11 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

His graphic designs and posters will be 
on exhibit at the Third Floor Gallery in 
the C Buildings. Hidey will talk about his 


work and, more generally, graphic design. . 


He is interested in and will share with us 
the new international movement to create 
graphic novels as visually exciting as the 
movie. 
Jim Heinke: Composer 
April 10 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Composer Jim Heinke, a California resi- 
dent, visits Massachusetts for the April 
12 performance of his composition com- 
missioned by Endicott College. This work 
will also be performed at the April 16 con- 
cert at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege by the Endicott Chamber Ensemble. 
Heinke will accompany his lecture with 
tape recordings of his music. 

Emily Culpepper 
April 27 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Passionately committed to the political 
and spiritual liberation of women, Emily 
Culpepper holds a doctorate degree from 
the Harvard University Divinity School. 
She is an independent scholar, film maker 
(“Period Piece’’), contributor to The New 
Our Bodies, Ourselves writer; her presen- 
tation of new images of women’s selves 
are images that help to empower women’s 
lives. 


Concerts 


Michael Kramer Concert 
Feb. 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Michael Kramer, pianist, will present a 
program of works by Chopin, ‘‘Sonata 
No. 2;’’ Gottschalk, ‘“‘Souvenir of Puerto 
Rico, Banjo, Berceuse;’’ Brahms, ‘‘Rhap- 
sody in G Minor;’’ Gershwin, “Preludes;”’ 
Prokofiev, ‘‘Suite;’” and Schumann, 

“‘Novelette in F, Arabesque.” 

John R. Tavano, guitarist 
Friday, March 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Dowland, “Queen Elizabeth’s Galliard, 
My Lady Hundson’s’ Alman;”’’ 
Frescobaldi, ‘““Aria — Con Variazioni;” 
Turina, ““Hommage a Terrega, Garrotin, 
Solearas;’’ Ponce, ‘‘Three Mexican 
Dances, Estrellita, Preludio;” Villa- 
Lobos, “Prelude No. 1, Choros Typico, 
Etude No. 11;” Brower, ‘‘Zapateado;”’ 
Bonfa, ‘“Manha de Carnval;” Albeniz, 
“Sevilla, Leyenda.” 

Elaine Mawhinney Concert 
April 3 at 7:30 p.m. 
_ Bentley Library 

Elaine Mawhinney, pianist, will present 
a program of music from the Classical, 
Romantic and Modern periods: 
“Moonlight Sonata’ by Beethoven; 
“Preludes in G sharp minor and G minor”’ 
by Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Reflets dans l’eau”’ 
and “‘L’Isle Joyeuse’” by Debussy; 
“Ballades in F minor and G minor” by 
Chopin; and ‘‘Nocturne in D flat major.’ 

Endicott Chamber Ensemble 
Thursday, April 16 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Michael Finegold, flutist; Raymond 


Loring, music director. Works for flute’ 


and string orchestra including concertos 
from the Baroque and Classical periods, 
anew work “Autumn Rhythm” by James 
Heinke, and works for string orchestra 
alone. 


“Sevilla, Leyenda.” 


Kramer kicks off 
event on Feb. 27 


The series of spring concerts sponsored 
by the creative arts department opens 
Friday evening, Feb. 27, at 7:30 p.m. 
when Michael Kramer, teacher of music 
at the college, performs at the Bentley 
Library. 


He has been heard extensively in the 
New England area as a recitalist and 
soloist with orchestras. He has played at 
Carnegie Hall in New York as well as with 
the Boston Pops. He has participated in 
cultural presentations abroad and has 
been presented with the key to the city 
at Pompano Beach, Florida. - 

In addition, he has served as music and 
technical consultant on the Westminster 
label. He holds degrees in math as well 
as music. He has taught at the University 
of Lowell and for many years has been on 
the staff of Boston University’s 
Tanglewood Institute. 

For the last three years, Kramer has 
delighted listeners at his annual fall 
concert. Last September, he appeared 
with Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts 
department chairperson. 


Selections on the program will include 
works by Chopin, Gottschalk, Brahms, 
Gershwin, Prokofiev and Schumann. 

Other concerts this spring include 
performances of Classical, Romantic and 
Modern music with Mawhinney at the 
piano April 3. 

The Endicott Chamber Ensemble will 
play Thursday, April 16. The Ensemble 
will include Michael Finegold, flutist, and 
Raymond Loring, music director. Pieces 
that evening will feature an original 
number, “Autumn Rhythm,” by James 
H. Heinke. Composer Heinke will also 
deliver a lecture with tapes at noon April 
10 in Lecture Hall A. 


For the last three years, 


Kramer has_ delighted 
listeners at his annual fall 
concert. 


It is planned that Michael Kramer will 
be playing the school’s new Falcone 
grand piano at his concert Friday, Feb. 
27. y 

The Northern Essex Community 


PIANIST 

Michael Kramer, 
who has played at 
Carnegie Hall and 
with the Boston 
Pops, will perform 
in the Bentley 
Library at 7:30 p.m. 
His program will 
include works by 
Chopin, Gershwin 
and Schumann. 


College Foundation donated $2,000 
toward the purchase of the piano, $500 
of which came from the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Community Arts. © 
Falcone grand pianos, a mark of ex- 
cellence, are the first pianos to be produc- 
ed in New England in over 30 years. They 
are expertly designed and individually 
handcrafted of the finest materials. 
This artistic achievement is the 
culmination of years of research and 
development and represents the com- 
pany’s commitment to ‘build incom- 
parable grand pianos at affordable 
prices.’’ Falcone pianos are available in 
three models, 6’1”’, 7’4’’, and the 9’ Con- 
cert Grand and in a variety of finishes. 


Arts festival has been cancelled 


The Arts Extension Services (AES) of 
the Division of Continuing Education at 
the University of Massachusetts an- 
nounces that the New England Arts Bien- 
nial will no longer be presented. 

The Biennial was New England’s 
largest multi-arts festival and was con- 
ceived to provide the public with access 
to many art forms and to provide artists 
with marketing opportunities and 
recognition for excellence. Over its eight 
years, the Biennial presented over 3,000 
artists and arts organizations and was us- 
ed as a model for instructing other agen- 
cies on arts festival production. 


In an on-going effort to meet the 
changing needs of artists and the cultural 
interests of the public, AES is pursuing 
new efforts in presenting the arts. 
Research is underway regarding the 
possibility of presenting certain programs 
of the Biennial, such as the Performance 
Showcase and New England’s Living Art 
Treasures as independent events. 
Through restructuring the program, AES 
hopes to increase the effectiveness for ar- 
tists while maintaining a public presen- 
tation component. 

AES also continues with several other 
programs, including the New England 
Film Festival and Very Special Arts 
Massachusetts. NEFF, in its twelfth 


year, provides New England students and 
independent filmmakers with the oppor- 
tunity to present their work, compete for 
cash prizes, and obtain exposure for their 
films. The winning films are screened in 
Boston in the spring. This year’s entry 
deadline is April 3 and the Awards 
Screening will be in late spring at Berklee 
Performance Center in Boston. 

AES is working in conjunction with 
Very Special Arts Massachusetts, based 
in Boston, to bring artists, teachers and 
special needs students together to explore 
new ways of teaching and learning via 
visual and performance arts. Artists 
spend several weeks with teachers and 
students developing new curriculum. The 
program culminates in a festival involv- 
ing the artists, students, teachers, 
parents, and school community. Twice an- 
nually, AES conducts a symposium to 
teach people how to use the arts to pro- 
mote learning among special needs 
people. 

In addition, AES has been involved in 
working with communities to develop 
projects which commission artists to 
create major works of art in public places. 
This has been largely in conjunction with 
the Massachusetts One Percent for Art 
program which requires one percent of 
construction costs for state buildings to 
be used for art. AES has also been coor- 


dinating a series of national meetings on 
issues in public art for the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 

Formed in 1973, AES serves as a 
catalyst for better management of the 
arts in.communities through continuing 
education for artists and arts 
organizations. 


SSC presents 
_ ‘Lysistrata’ 


The battle of the sexes becomes a bat- 
tle over sex in Salem State theatre’s pro- 
duction of the classic Greek comedy, 
Lysistrata. This contemporary stage 
adaption, directed by David Allen 
George, presents a world where women 
“just say no” to sex in order to force men 
to ‘‘say no” to war. 

The comedy performs Feb. 26, 27, 28 
and March 5, 6, and 7 at the Mainstage 
Theatre of Salem State College. Tickets 
are $5 for general admission, $3 for senior 
citizens, and children. Salem State 
students get in free with a valid I.D. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. For reservations call - 
744-3700. 


‘Dining 


Room’ 
opens 
April 3 


by Bernadette Yasso 

Rehearsals for the “‘Dining Room”’ are 
going at a good round pace — three days 
a week, the crew meets on stage during 
lunch time. 

The six members of the cast are still 
studying the play, which will be April 3, 
4, 10 and 11 in the Top Notch Theatre. 
With only a table for a prop, they are 
reading through the script, learning 
where to stand and when to step in. As 
each actor performs about ten roles, each 
must figure out who is who, and in what 
scene. 


Although memorizing the lines, 
especially the small ones, seems hard 
enough, more challenging is the fact they 


Casey holds poetry recital — 


by John Callahan 

Michael Casey returned to Northern 
Essex Wednesday, Feb. 11 for another 
of his unique poetry readings. He was 
introduced by Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy in Lecture Hall A. He read 
poems from his book Obsceneties 
which won the Yale Younger Pulitzer 
Award in 1972. 


Beginning with his early writings, 
Casey read “‘Cindy’s Fur Coat,” which 
appeared in Rolling Stone magazine. 
When he wasn’t looking 

at me 
I saw him touching 

the sleeve gently 
on the coat rack 

I couldn’t understand why 
I mean it wasn’t mink 

or anything 
it looked like patches 

of 50 different kinds of 
endangered wild rat. 

He began writing poems as a stu- 
dent at Lowell High School. He at- 
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have to pick up age and wrinkles in one 
scene, and then go back to childhood in 
another. For these teen-agers, the ex- 
perience is entirely new. 

“Tt’s hard to think like a man when 
you’re only 18. There is so much he has 
seen that I didn’t,’’ Lou Farrell says. In 
this learning stage, Susan Sanders, who 
directs the play, is explaining some of the 
lines and helping the actors to be in the 
shoes of the person of a different decade. 

When unable to recreate, or feel in 
herself the emotions and gestures of her 
roles, Cyndi Rosa draws from the outside. 


“I lately spent a lot of time with my 
nieces to catch their innocence. I also had 
to observe old people walking and talk- 


tended the University of Lowell and 
was “always a ‘C’ student in English.” 
During those years, he worked at the 
textile mills in Lowell and his ex- 
periences are found in his poems. The 


~ poems reflect the language and the 


sympathies of the city’s lower class 
working man. 


Casey was drafted into the army in 
1968 and became an M.P. by chance. 
He kept a notebook full of his ex- 
periences from boot camp to Vietnam 
and back to the Army prison in Attica, 
N.Y. 

The poems from this era not only 
capture comical tales told by drill 
sergeants and wary orders by officers, 
but also show how unsympathetic the 
U.S. soldiers were. 

An example is his most widely 
published poem, “Bummer,” which 
has appeared in the New York Times 
and is a tale about a tank division. 
We were going single file 

through his rice patties and 
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Chuck Larrabee photo 
CAST OF ‘DINING ROOM: back row, left to right — Debbie Tilden (assistant direc- 
tor), Susan Sanders (director), Ralph Martinese, Sheila Cruickshank, Lou Farrell, 
Janine Paquette, Nicki Archambault; front row — Cyndi Rosa, A.J. Sullivan. Not 
pictured is Tim Cook. 


ing. Without any doubt, it is more deman- 
ding to imagine yourself older than 
younger — you can always remember the 
child in you, but you cannot see yourself 
failing when things are not going the way 


you want to,” Rosa says. 


Sharing their passion for the theatre, 
the actors are also having a great time 
together. “If you don’t act for the money, 
you are inspired from the camaraderie 
and companionship between the actors,”’ 


Ralph Martinese says. 


Most of them are friends and see each 
other outside the stage. When they don’t 
go out, they will often meet to practice 
together. If by any chance they can’t, 


they will rehearse — over the phone. 


the farmer started hitting the 
lead track with a rake. 

He wouldn’t stop 
the track commander went 

to talk to him and the 
farmer hit him too. 

And so the tracks went 
sideways, side by side 

through the guy’s field 
instead of single file. 

Proud Mary, Hard On, Bummer 
Wallace, Rosemary’s Baby, The 

Rutgers, Roadrunner and Go 
Get ‘em done Got ‘em 

went side by side through 
the fields. 

If you have a farm in Vietnam 
and a house in hell, 

Sell the farm and go home. 


Casey is currently working on a film 
script based on his poems. His book 
Obsceneties is hard to find but can be 
ordered through a bookstore. Casey 
plans to return for another poetry 
reading next semester. 


Phillips hosts ‘Africans’ author Feb. 26 


Phillips Academy’s 1987 Headmaster’s 
Symposium “Communities in Transition: 
' Africa Faces the Future’ continues 
Thursday, Feb. 26 at 7 p.m., with the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Ali Mazrui, professor of 
African Studies and Political Science at 
the University of Michigan and at the 
University of Jos in Nigeria. 


The event will be at Kemper, 
Auditorium. Mazrui will speak about por- 
tions of his controversial series ‘The 
Africans.’ The Kenyan-born scholar has 
come under attack for his anti-Western 
portrayal of the ‘‘triple heritage” of 
Africa. 


The National Endowment for 
Humanities, which provided much of the 
funding for the television series, asked 
that its name not be associated with the 
final program when it was aired on PBS 


‘in nine parts last fall. 

Mazrui follows earlier visits to Phillips 
by Sally Johnson, director of the office of 
information and inquiry for the city of 
Chicago, and Mamadou Diop, mayor of 
Dakar, Senegal. 

As in previous academy symposia, 
which have focused on racism in America, 
the nuclear arms race, Latin America and 
the Soviet Union, the 1987 group of 
events is designed to provide information 


’ to generate discussion of the major issues 


facing the peoples of a continent in the 

midst of monumental change. 
Symposium chairs Cathy Royal and 

Christopher Shaw, both instructors of 


_ African history and counselors at the 


academy, have attempted to celebrate the 
culture of traditional Africa and shed 
light .on the political struggles 
throughout the continent. 


In connection with the African sym- 
posia, a series of musical events and art 
exhibits is planned. Continuing through 
March 1 is a representative display of 
paintings, prints and drawings by Sam 
Cady; a collection of Genovese graphics, 
and selections from the Museum of the 
National Center of Afro-American Artists 
in Boston. 

The Andover Exeter symphony or- 
chestra concert at the Cochran Chapel, 
Saturday, Feb. 28 at 8 p.m., will feature 
Saint Saens’ ‘‘Piano Concerto.” The 
Academy concert band and ensemble will 
play at 3 p.m. at the chapel Sunday, 
March 1. Saturday, March 8, ‘‘Requiem”’ 
by Mozart will be presented at 8 p.m in 
the chapel. : - 

Admission to all events is free. For ad- 
ditional information, call Meredith Thiras 
at the academy. 


Creative Arts 
Briefs 


Creative arts calendar 
Spring 1987 


Exhibits 


NECC Faculty and Staff Exhibit 
March 2 to March 30 
Bentley Library 
All employees of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and their families are in- 
vited to participate in this 2nd annual ex- 
hibit. This year’s exhibit will focus on 
photography. 
Nordia Kay: Watercolor Exhibit 
April 1 to April 30 
Bentley Library 
Well-known Marblehead artist Nordia 
Kay finds artistic expression of her love’ 
for architecture in the paintings she does 
of Marblehead and Salem street scenes. 
These street scenes, along with her still 
lifes and other works, will be presented 
in this springtime exhibit. 
Our Elders and Their Arts 
May 5 to June 4 
Bentley Library 
Each May during the observance of 
Elder Americans Month, the Life Long 
Learning Program at NECC invites 
elders from the Merrimack Valley to ex- 
hibit their works. For more information 
about participating in this exhibit, con- 
tact Louise Cramer at 374-3688 


Performances 


Boston Theatre Company 
March 26 from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 

The Long Light: Voices of Aging. This 
original work by the Boston Theatre 
Group combines music, movement, 
poetry and light in a stirring portrayal of 
the developmental lives of women. The 
company will remain on hand for a 
“‘behind-the-scenes” discussion. Call for 
reservation. 374-3688. 


March 28 at 8 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 
Tamsen Donner: A Woman’s Journey 
is based on the book by Ruth Whitman. 
It traces the journey of Tamsen Donner 
and her family to California. Tamsen was 
born in 1801 in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. In 1846 she and her hus- 
band George decided to travel to Califor- 
nia, where they could buy cheap land and 
where she planned to start a ladies 
seminary. The journey took months 
longer than they anticipated and they lost 
animals, wagons, food. Caught in a series 
of blizzards, they were snowed in for six 
months in the mountains without provi- 
sions. Many resorted to cannibalism. 
Some of the children and the adults who 
could still walk were brought out by 
rescue parties. Tamsen refused to leave 
her husband who was dying of an infected 
wound. Of her writings about the journey, 

only three letters have survived. 

Drama Club: The Dining Room 
April 3, 4, 10, 11 at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
Artistic Director: Susan Sanders 

The play is set in the dining room of a 
typical well-to-do household, the place 
where the family asembled daily for 
breakfast and dinner for any and all 
special occasions. The action is compris- 
ed of a mosaic of scenes — some funny, 
some touching, some rueful — which, 
taken together create an in-depth portrait 
|of a vanishing species: the upper middle 
class WASP. The actors change roles, 
personalities, and ages as they portray a 
‘wide variety of characters from little boys 
‘to stern grandfathers, and from giggling 
teenage girls to Irish housemaids. Each 
vignette introduces a new set of people 
and events: a father lectures his son on 
grammar and politics; a boy returns from 
boarding school to discover his mother’s 
infidelity; a senile grandmother doesn’t 
recognize her sons at a Christmas dinner, 
a daughter, her marriage in a shambles, 
pleads to return home. Dovetailing swift- 
ly and smoothly, the varied scenes 
coalesce, ultimately, into theatrical ex- 
perience of exceptional range, compas-. 
sionate humor and abundant humanity. 
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PROF. ROLAND KIMBALL teaches literature and religion courses and studies 
handwriting. A 


Wilson handles variety 
of duties for president 


by Cathy Ward 
ebster’s Dictionary defines 
the word ‘‘assistant”’ as 
“helper.”” Mary Wilson is 
Assistant to the President of 
Northern Essex Community College. 

As President Dimitry’s personal assis- 
tant, she handles a wide variety of 
routine, special, confidential and sensitive 
correspondence. As a supervisor she is 
responsible for functions, research, 
development, public information, publica- 
tions and alumni relations. 

She also acts as a liaison between 
various deans of the college and commit- 
tees that submit recommendations to the 
president. She serves as the president’s 
and college’s representative to a variety 
of agencies, associations, meetings and 
functions. As a member of the college’s 
management team, she assists in the 
development and implementation of 
college-wide policy and budget. 

The foregoing definition then, when ap- 
plied to Mary Wilson, hardly seems ade- 
quate; unless, perhaps, it is reinforced by 
words such as ‘‘competent,’’ ‘‘in- 
dustrious,’’ and ‘“‘ experienced.” 

Wilson, who has held her present post 
since 1982, has a long and varied associa- 
tion with Northern Essex. Prior to becom- 
ing the president’s assistant, she served 
as director of development at the college. 
Her responsibilities included the writing 
and submitting of proposals seeking ex- 
ternal funding for new and continuing 
programs. 

Her background with Northern Essex 
did not always involve administration, 
however. She was a faculty member here 
for eight years. As assistant professor 
and department chairperson of the 


“behavioral sciences department, she 


designed and taught several courses in 
psychology and human service fields. 

Wilson earned her bachelor’s degree in 
English and psychology from Middlebury 
College, Vermont, her master’s in educa- 
tion degree in counseling and psychology 
from Boston University. 

The transition from teaching to ad- 
ministration began in 1979 when she ac- 
cepted the position of Title XX Project 
Director, Massachusetts Board of 
Regional Community Colleges, which was 
then the central office of the community 
college system. This career change 
resulted in a significant salary increase 


assistant to 
the president. 


and a move to a 12-month assignment. 

It also seemed a natural shift for 
Wilson who, from the earliest years of her 
teaching career, combined teaching with 
supervisory tasks. 

At Colby Sawyer College, she taught 
psychology and was a resident supervisor 
and counselor for a 40-student dormitory 
facility. While teaching psychology and 
English at Bradford College, she was resi- 
dent supervisor and counselor for an 
80-student dormitory. As department 
chairperson at Northern Essex, her 
teaching career was heavily augmented 
with the administrative duties of cur- 
riculum design, budget preparations and 
faculty evaluation. 

Wilson’s three-year stint in Boston 
allowed ‘her to utilize the combined 
talents and duties that she employed 
while on the staff of Northern Essex. 

As project director, she was responsi- 
ble for all phases of a five-million dollar 
training program for social service 
workers in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. She coordinated social 
service training programs, foster parent 
training programs, mental health worker 
training programs and homemaker train- 
ing programs. When the central office 
closed because of the reorganization of 
public higher education, she returned to 
Northern Essex to serve as director of 
development. 

Wilson’s term in Boston proved a 
practical training ground for her future 
managerial responsibilities. ‘‘Everett 
Hicks, who coordinates one of our grants 
here now, was my boss in Boston. He 
taught me much about personnel, 
finances and administration,” she says. 
She adds that her work there was a 
toughening process that helped her to 
become more organized and to shift 
perspective. However, that transition 
also meant sacrifice. - 

“As a single activity,’’ Wilson says, 
“there’s never been anything that I’ve en- 
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Kimball teaches, 
studies writing 


by Joan Kingsbury 
eaching English may be Prof. 
Roland Kimball’s major 
occupation, but there are many 
sides to this professor. 


At Northern Essex Community college 
since 1961, Kimball was chairman of the 
English department for over eight and a 
half years. He is currently teaching 
Introduction to Philosophy, Bible as 
Literature, World Religions, and a course 
in Composition. 


A graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire and Gordon College, with 
additional work at Boston University and 
Gordon-Cornwell Seminary, he is also a 
certified master of handwriting analysis. 

Kimball has been interested in grapho- 
analysis for over 20 years and is a 
recognized expert. He says the scientific 
approach has proven valid in 
psychological testing. He does not believe 
in the ‘“‘hocus-pocus” aspects of it which 
some practitioners promote because he 
says it borders on fortune telling. 

“Handwriting analysis has come into 
its own along Route 128,” Kimball said. 
It is standard procedure to review 
prospective employees’ handwriting. 


Kimball works for a cleaning company 
in New Hampshire as a consultant. He 
can tell if the employees are basically 
“honest and if they pay attention to 
detail.’’ Since the workers are in various 
buildings, the employer has fewer 
concerns if he has some idea about how 
they act on their own. | 

When an author was trying to prove 
Shakespeare was not capable of the 
magnitude of work he is supposed to have 
written, Kimball was asked to analyze 
Shakespeare’s handwriting. 

There are only six examples of his 
writing left; all are signatures on his will. 


Kimball found that Shakespeare had a 
“native genius” and was quite capable of 
writing all that was credited to him. 

Since this contradicted what the author 


was trying to prove, it was left out of his 
book. 


Handwriting experts are allowed to 
testify in court in matters of disputed 
documents as long as they can prove their 
expertise. 

Different criminal types have distinct 
styles of writing. Embezzlers and forgers 
can try to disguise their writing, but 
certain traits come through. For example, 
an expert can distinguish between a thief 
and a rapist. 

The Massachusetts Legislature 
formerly had a woman who was 
consistently hired to look over a potential 
candidate’s nomination papers and pick 
out the phony signatures. 

To do a complete analysis, Kimball 
says, ‘The handwriting sample should be 
as long as possible.’’ Hight pages is what 


_ he would like to work from. However, 


with only two sentences and a signature, 
he did an amazing analysis of this 
reporter. 

Some of the traits which come through 
first are how quickly and deeply you feel 
emotion. The type of mind and spiritual 
quality of a person also come through. 

Kimball has analyzed handwriting in a 
foreign language which he did not 
understand. He says the characteristics 
are universal in analysis. 

Two things which are not positively 
detectable are the sex of the writer and 
whether he is left or right handed. 

How the t’s are crossed and the i’s 
dotted are very important. The size of 
letters, slant of the writing, capitals and 
spacing are also taken into consideration. 
Loops and hooks are important. 

Although not an ordained minister, 
Kimball often speaks on the subject of 
religion. He is non-denominational, 
speaking at various churches of his 
choosing. Kimball describes himself as a 
“committed Christian.” 

There was tremendous response when 
he appeared on the Larry Glick show 
speaking about religion. “The bank of 
phones was lit’’ as they went off the air. 


joyed more in my life than teaching.”’ She 
misses the satisfaction of witnessing the 
growth of students throughout a 
semester; the exciting challenge of 
reaching people who might be unaware of 
their own potential. ‘‘As a psychologist, 
humanist, and social worker ... to see 
lives change right before your eyes ... 
that’s a miracle,’’ she says. 

Bogged down now in budgets, plans, 
and meetings, she experiences little stu- 
dent contact. That personal contact, she 
believes, is what the community college 
is all about; what drew her here in the 
first place; what she hopes is the element 
that is benefitted by her work now. 

Administrative work also sparked a 
startling discovery. “‘I thought I worked 
hard as a teacher,’’ Wilson says, adding, 
“I thought administrators didn’t do 
much of anything. Now, I know different- 
ly!”’ She hastens to clarify that teachers 
do work very hard, but there is closure 
to their work every few months. The 
handing-in of grades, semester breaks, 
vacations — all provide a rhythm that is 
lacking in administration work where 
there ‘‘seems to be no end to things.” 

Administrative work is not all sacrifice. 
Though money is a not a major force in 
Wilson’s life, it does have its compen- 
sating elements. Single and self- 
supporting, Wilson maintains her own 
home, one she shares with her energetic, 
mother, 82, whom Wilson describes as 
“my best friend.’’ A salary increase also 
allowed Wilson to save for her long-time 
ambition: law school. She is currently a 
law student at Suffolk University Law 
School, attending classes three evenings 
a week, plus a weekly study group. 

“Law always appealed to me,” Wilson 
says. “I have a painful, legal mind; very 
precise; technically organized.”’ In addi- 


tion to her basic mental discipline, Wilson 
has always been active in civil rights, 
child advocacy and children’s protective 
services. As a social worker, she is aware 
of the need for change. She recalls the 
words of her father, a judge, who taught 
her that a judge’s role is to interpret the 
law. The social worker’s role is to 
challenge the law, and the lawyer’s role 
is to somehow bring the two together. So, 
in addition to possessing the mental 
temperament suited for law, Wilson 
draws on her expertise as a social worker 
in recognizing the need for change of case 
law. 

She sees no obstacles for women who 
wish to pursue a legal education (half the 
law students at Suffolk are women). Bar- 
riers still exist, however, in the courts and 
law firms. There are few women judges 
and few female criminal lawyers. Trial 
work is still dominated by men. 

Wilson has no plans for leaving 
Northern Essex upon completion of her 
law studies, nor does she plan to enter 
private practice. Specialization in family 
law or labor law seems more consistent 
with her prior history and recent work in 
administration. Education-related law 
that could be applied in a college setting 
is a possible consideration. 

Life is not all work and study for 
Wilson, who enjoys sailing, bike riding, 


. cross-country skiing, farming/gardening, 


and “... working on my 150-year old © 
house — a never-ending task!” 

How does this busy lady juggle career, 
school studies and leisure time activities? 
Even an assistant needs an assistant! 
Referring to her secretary, Olga (who is 
responsible for several musical mice dolls 
adorning Wilson’s office), Wilson pays 
tribute to her capable “right-hand aide, 
who is often my left-hand aide as well.” 
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by Judy Sirski 
ohn Greenleaf Whittier was more 
than a poet, but most people are 
only vaguely familiar with his 
work. 

The remedy? A 30-minute videotape 
commissioned by the trustees of the John 
Greenleaf Whittier Homestead to be pro- 
duced by Northern Essex Community 
College. 

Whittier Homestead trustees have 
awarded the college $5,000 to have 
English Professor Marjory Martin and 
audio-visual department head Alan 
Foucault produce the videotape. 


The idea for the video came from Mar- 
tin’s recent production of ‘“‘The Concord 
Group,” a review of the works of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne and Alcott, the 
president of the Whittier Homestead, 
Donald C. Freman, said. Whittier lived 
and worked in Haverhill during the same 
period as these authors. 

The video will be taped during the next 
year, showing Haverhill scenes in all four 
seasons, according to Whittier 
Homestead trustee Howard W. Curtis, 
who lives with his family at the 
homestead. Taping will probably start 
after the next snowstorm, in order to 
recreate the setting of Whittier’s famous 
poem, “‘Snowbound.’’ 


Curtis said the tape will include in- 
terviews with local Whittier experts, and 
will try to go beyond Whittier the poet 
to explain Whittier the man. 

“People don’t realize Whittier was more 
than a poet, that he was active in the 
political issues of his day, was an aboli- 
tionist, and helped start the Republican 
party,” Curtis said. “Whittier was more 


Whittier 


~ Campus video to depict life of local poet 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER HOME is situated less than a mile from the college. 


than a poet, he was an interesting human 
being.”’ 

It will be Martin’s job to delve into the 
Haverhill Public Library’s Whittier col- 
lection, a task she’s already begun, Cur- 
tis said. 


He said Martin’s tape was well done, 
and that the college planned to make the 
Whittier tape ‘‘of such a quality that it 
could be broadcast on TV.” 


The tape will be available for distribu- 


File photo. 


tion by the college and the homestead, 
Curtis said. It will be shown to visitors 
to the homestead — a place, Curtis said, 
that most residents don’t visit until out- 
of-town guests want to see it. 
Courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 


Nat’! Guard serves community, country 


by Al Halucha 

This country was born and grew strong 
because there were men on guard, civilian 
soldiers who protected her colonies, men 
who lived at home among their friends 
and families, but who were always ready 
to defend at a moment’s notice. In the 
late 1600s they were called the 
Minutemen. Today, they’re called the Ar- 
my National Guard. 


Serving our community and country is 
what the Massachusetts Army National 
Guard is about. 

The Guard exists in our community 
because natural disasters like floods, hur- 
ricanes and disasters don’t offer much 
warning. It is important to have someone 
there who is always ready. 

The Guard exists in our country as the 
largest back-up for the U.S. Army, as the 
well trained reserve in the event of a na- 
tional emergency or in a time of war. 
Should the need arise, the Guard can be 
ready with trained personnel and equip- 
ment at a moment’s notice. 


Who can join? If you’re between 1712 
and 35, you can join the Guard for a three, 
four or six year period. To qualify, you 
must be physically and mentally 
qualified, be of good moral character and 
have a high school diploma, GED or be 
a bona fide junior or senior in high school. 

With qualifying scores on the Armed 
Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
(ASVAB) test, you can select a critical 
skill that pays $2,000 or a unit skill that 
pays $1,500 for enlisting in the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard. 
This is in addition to your regular pay and 
any other bonuses you select. 

Most of the jobs available in the 


Whatever degree you’re 
after, the Massachusetts 
Army National Guard can 
make getting it financially 
easier. 


Massachusetts Army National Guard are 


considered critical skills. 


Whatever degree you’re after, the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard can 
make getting it financially easier. With 
the new G.I. Bill, you can qualify for over 
$5,000 for your education. The benefits 
are paid in monthly increments of $140 
for full time, $105 for three-quarters time 
and $70 for half-time students, for a max- 
imum period of 36 school months. 

You can apply for the new G.I. Bill 
benefits as soon as you finish your intial 
active duty training. The money remains 
available to you up to ten years. 


Free tuition: the Massachusetts State 
Legislature enacted the Educational 
Assistance Bill, waiving tuition at state 
and community colleges for members of 
the Massachusetts Army National Guard 
who are enrolled or accepted for enroll- 
ment in a state college in an 
undergraduate degree-granting or cer- 


pe 


Bi. . a 
others from his community as a member 
of a guard unit. 


tificate program. 


Training: the obligation of being a 
Guard member is going through basic 
and advanced military training. Once 
completed, it will take one weekend drill 
a month and two weeks of annual train- 
ing a year of your time. 

Basic training is an eight week course, 
in which a person learns the basic skills 
of being a soldier such as assembling and 
disassembling of weapons, map reading, 
first aid and much more. 

Once through basic training, a person 
will go through advanced training. This 
consists of what he or she has picked for 
his or her job specialty. 


Monthly weekend drills and annual 
training: a guardsmen puts the skills 
learned during his basic and advanced 


_ military training to use, by working with 
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= National 
Guards in 
training. 


Veterans: the Guard needs your ex- 
perience with advanced military equip- 
ment, weapons and tactics. You can train 
other citizen soldiers with the knowledge 
and the experience that you have gained 
in the active service. As a veteran with 
prior military service, you can join the 
Guard for a minimum of one year. 

If anyone is interested in the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard, he 
or she can contact Sergeant First Class 
Alan J. Labranche or Sergeant Kenneth 
C. Hendershot at the National Guard 
Amory Rt. 110, Lowell Blvd., Methuen, 
Mass. 01844 or call (617) 683-1772 or (617) 
727-9027. 

The Guard units in this area are located 
in Methuen, Reading, Danvers, Melrose, 
Malden and Woburn. was: ae 
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Program on the move 


by Darlene Beal 

Are you intrigued by legal research, 
corporate law, real estate law, or assisting 
in legal procedures? 

If so, you might be interested in the 

Paralegal Studies curriculum currently 
being offered at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 
Paralegal Studies is a program which 
began at NECC during the 1983 fall 
semester and is not only for people in- 
terested in legal assistant careers, but 
also for those who are planning further 
study inlaw. — 

Paralegals, or legal paraprofessionals 
as they are sometimes called, are trained 
in the legal field and work under the 
supervision of a lawyer. 

Virginia Noonan, an attorney since 
1978 and coordinator of paralegal studies 
says, “The program gives the student the 
appropriate academic training and prac- 
tice to work in almost any legal setting 
-as well as non-legal, such as a mortgage 
insurance company or as an ad- 
ministrative assistant.” 

The course curriculum is academically 
demanding and provides a valuable foun- 
dation for students who want to transfer 
their studies to a four year institution and 


eventually law school. 

“Law school is a very achievable goal,”’ 
says Noonan. “A large number of 
students want to continue in law school. 
One NECC graduate has already 
applied.” 

NECC offers a wide variety of courses 
which give the student a maximum 
transfer potential. 

“The word is starting to get out,” says 
Noonan. “‘Boston schools are beginning 
to hear about our program. We’ve been 
getting positive feedback from other 
schools.”’ 

According to Noonan, Bentley College 
is the only other school in Massachusetts 
with a Paralegal Program. 

NECC has applied for accreditation 
from the American Bar Association and 
is planning an on-site inspection by the 
ABA sometime in the spring. 

“‘We are hopeful,” Noonan says. ‘“The 
ABA has stringent guidelines.”” NECC 
meets or exceeds all the minimum 
requirements. 

Paralegal is one of the largest increas- 
ing professions and is listed among the 
top 20 fastest growing occupations in 
Massachusetts according to the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment 


Security projections for 1980-1990. 

“It’s a chance to get your feet wet in 
the field of law,” says Noonan. ‘‘The day 
of the free ride when all you had to do was 
attend college is over. Paralegal training 
gives the student the opportunity to work 
part-time making more than minimum 
wage. I like to place students in co-op jobs 
so they can get the exposure and 
experience.’’ 


Aside from the associate degree pro- 
gram, there is also a Paralegal Certificate 
Program which is offered through the 
Division of Continuing Education, and is 
designed for people who hold a minimum 
of 36 college credits in the area of general 
studies. ; 

Noonan’s aim for Paralegal Studies in- 
cludes the maintenance of high standards 
and a good reputation already establish- 
ed, while increasing the awareness of the 
legal community. 

“T really believe in the Paralegal Pro- 
gram,” Noonan says. “I’m convinced that 
it is the best.” 

If you’re interested in obtaining more 
information on the Paralegal Studies Pro- 
gram, you may contact Virginia Noonan 
in room C-378 or call at 374-5887. 
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VIRGINIA NOONAN, coordinator of 
Paralegal Studies. 


Prof. Spinney fights community pollution 


Superfund hazardous waste sites 
are only part of a growing problem 


by Michele McCarthy 

A number of Northern Essex science 
teachers have been active in their com- 
munities bringing their expertise to the 
battle to avoid pollution. 

One of these teachers is Prof. Ed Spin- 
ney, whose interest goes back to his 
graduate study’s specialization—glacial 
geomorphology and hydrology. 

Spinney, who has provided much of the 
leadership on campus in providing 
guidelines for conserving energy, became 
involved during his residency in 
Newburyport when he was concerned 
about laws being bent to favor contrac- 
tors for subdivisions. 


He assisted the Westend Taxpayers 
Association to work for upgrading roads 
and better disposal of sewage. At the 
same time, he alerted the municipal 
administration of the Westend about 
water problems. 

When Spinney and his family moved to 
Kingston, N.H. in 1980, he joined the ef- 
fort to clean up the Ottati Goss hazar- 
dous waste site and the Kingston Band 
Factory, classified as one of the most 
hazardous waste sites in the state of New 
Hampshire. 


He says the cause of the pollution was 
the cleaning and recycling of containers 
from Massachusetts containing 
hazardous waste. Two million has been 
spent there in a clean-up and more work 
is planned. 


Currently, Spinney says, the govern- 
ment is suing the polluters in a case which 
is said to be taking longer to settle than 
any case in court history. A reason for the 
delay, Spinney explains, is that the 
government has been slow in getting per- 
tinent data. 

Spinney also has concerns about 
municipal wells in all states. They are be- 
ing contaminated and are not easy to 
decontaminate. 


Real problems for ground water pollu- 
tion include leach from ‘‘sanitary’’ land 
fills, fly ash (dioxins) from incinerators, 
salting roadways, and leaking gasoline 
from underground storage ‘tanks. All 
sorts of municipal and industrial wastes 
are improperly disposed of, he claims. 

Spinney is a graduate of Salem State 
College and the University of Florida, 
where he earned his master’s in earth 
science education. He also has a master’s 
in geology from Boston University. 


WANTED 


For the spring issue of PARNASSUS, 
the NECC student inter-arts magazine: 


¢ POEMS « STORIES * MUSIC *ESSAYS 


eBLACK & WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DESIGNS & PHOTOGRAPHS 


WHERE: 


Rm. C-347 for artwork 


Rm. C-353 for manuscripts 


WHEN: 


Before midnight Fri., March 13 


Real problems for ground 
water pollution include leach 
from “sanitary” land fills, fly 
ash (dioxins) from_ in- 
cinerators, salting roadways, 
and leaking gasoline from 
underground storage tanks. 
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PROF. ED SPINNEY, science teacher. 
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NORTHERN ESSEX Community College and Northeastern University have sign- 
ed an agreement which allows graduates of Northern Essex’s associate degree 
program in criminal justice to transfer to Northeastern University’s bachelor degree 
program in criminal justice. Students transferring to Northeastern will enter as 
juniors and will receive up to 87 quarter hours of credit. 

Shown in photo signing the agreement at Northern Essex are: (front row-left 
to right) Dr. Norman Rosenblatt, dean of the Northeastern College of Criminal 
Justice and Dr. John R. Dimitry, president of Northern Essex, (back row-left to right) 
Edward Higgins, Jr., coordinator of the Northern Essex Criminal Justice Program, 
Dr. Robert Croattie, assistant dean of the Northeastern College of Criminal Justice, 
and Dr. Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the Northern Essex Divisioin of Human 


Services & Health Professions. 
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VARIETY 


It’s nota 


By Judy Sirski 


hen you see that cute guy or 
gorgeous girl across a 
crowded room, do you really 
fall in love? 

No, that’a a genetic sex-linked trick, 
says Northern Essex Community College 
Psychology Professor James C. Bradley. 
It’s the myth of romantic love. 


“The biggest myth of romantic love is 
that for every young man in the world, 
there is that one certain woman,” Bradley 
said. 

When you find someone, and you think 
you just can’t live without that special 
person — when all you can think of is be- 
ing together, isn’t that real love? 

“No, that’s the urge to merge, the 
desire to wrap up in each other so much 
you want to be human pretzels,” Bradley 
told a group of about 30 members of the 
school’s behavioral science club this week. 
“‘And if we didn’t have it, who’d bother 
getting married?” 


Bradley, who also teaches at Bradford 
College, gives his lecture on love every 
year around Valentine’s Day — the big- 
gest day for romantic myths. 

Does that mean he thinks candelight 
dinners, heart-shaped boxes of chocolates 
and long-stemmed roses are useless? 

“Enjoy, enjoy. When you are in love 
like that, it’s marvelously wonderful and 
beautiful. It’s just that you’re being fool- 
ed,’’ Bradley said. 

He’s not being cynical, although most 
students didn’t agree. Bradley’s lecture 
is based on theories presented by Dr. M. 
Scott Peck in the book, ‘‘The Road Less 
Traveled.” 
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conscious choice 


Fred Samia photo 
PROF. JAMES BRADLEY. 


Bradley explained that Peck says fall- 
ing in love is a sex-linked erotic ex- 
perience. In other words, we fall in love 
only when we are consciously or un- 
consciously sexually motivated, when we 
have that overwhelming desire to — as 
Bradley puts it — ‘‘pretzel-ize.”’ 

“But then the honeymoon is over: You 
fall out of love — or do you?” Bradley 
asks. “The union is consummated, you’ve 
shut up that genetic instinct to 
perpetuate the species. Wham. Reality 
hits. The genetic trickster got its way.” 


So what’s all this talk of cloud nine, 
walking on air, seeing the world through 
the rosy glow of love? That’s the collapse 
of something called ego boundaries — a 
temporary loss of the sense of self. 


“Falling in love isn’t an act of will. It’s 
not a conscious choice.. When the ego 
boundaries collapse, they reassert 
themselves at some point. That’s the 
point people think they fall out of love,” 
Bradley said. 

The time when people in a relationship 
start wanting more space, Bradley says, 
is when real love is possible. 

“This is a time of challenge and oppor- 
tunity to grow, to express your in- 
dividuality as people, but not at each 
other’s expenses,’’ Bradley said. 


He said only when couples recognize 
the re-assertion of themselves as people 
can they stop being dependent on each 
other for happiness. 

Bradley said research supports Peck’s 
theory. Some long-married couples who 
get divorced say they were originally in 
love, but never really liked each other. 

“They didn’t understand that when 
that initial ecstacy wears off, they can 
grow together emotionally, spiritually, 
and lovingly if they recognize what is hap- 
pening to them,’’ Bradley said. 

“Remember, you will fall in love. En- 
joy it. But when you think you’ve fallen 
out of love, remember it happens to 
everyone. Use that as a stepping stone 
beyond the myth — to get to the real 
love.”’ 

“Real love is not sexually motivated all 
of the time. So let the trickster have its 
day, relish it, but be aware,’’ Bradley said. 


(Courtesy of Haverhill Gazette) 


by Deborah Shannon 
Do you seek employment in a field that 
‘requires you to communicate with others? 
Are you interested in people and things 
that affect their behavior? Would you like 
to become more involved in campus ac- 
tivities? The Behavioral Science Club 
may be just what you ve been looking for. 


Cynthia Crivaro, assistant professor of 
behavioral sciences and James Canino, 
adjunct instructor of behavioral sciences 
are the co-directors of this club. Meetings 
will be held every Wednesday at noon in 


Meeting every Wednesday 


Behavioral science club plans agenda 


the social sciences lounge located on the 
third floor of the liberal arts building. 


They are inviting all interested 
students to join the club. Background 
knowledge of the behavioral sciences is 
not necessary for club membership. 
Students enrolled in all programs are 


welcome. 


One goal of the club is to ‘‘develop an 
awareness of job options available to 
students with an interest in community 
involvement,” said Canino. Emphasis will 
be placed on student involvement and 
discussion. 


Students enrolled in any 
program are welcome. 


Many guest speakers are anticipated to 
address club members. They will repre- 
sent a variety of fields related to 
psychology and sociology. Students will 
hear first hand accounts of on the job 
experiences. - 


Observer 
Briefs 


Winter Carnival 
Starts Feb. 28 


Saturday, Feb. 28 from 8 p.m. — mid- 
night, Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege will be holding its annual winter car- 
nival in the student center of the 
Haverhill campus. All proceeds raised at 
the event will go towards the March of 
Dimes continuing fight against birth 
defects. 

A masquerade dance with optional 
costume will anchor the event, which also 
includes casino tables with play money, 
and an auction of special prizes. Double 
Vision will be on hand to provide the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Tickets are available at the college, or 
at the Merrimack Valley Division March | 
of Dimes office located at 89 North Main 
Street, Andover, and will cost $5 per 
person. 

Further information is available at 
374-3731 or 475-0100. 


Chancellor meets 
with students 


For the first time since he took office 
four months ago, Chancellor of Higher 
Education Franklyn Jenifer met with 
students from across the state at North 
Shore Community College. The meeting 
was at the Lynn Campus on January 29. 

Student government leaders, state stu- 
dent representatives and members of the 
State Student Association’s General 
Assembly met with Jenifer to discuss the 
distribution of state scholarships, the 
declining enrollment of low income 
students and the quality of 
Massachusetts higher education. 


Library closed 
on the weekend 


The NECC library is open Monday 
through Thursday 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Friday 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and is closed on 
weekends and holidays. 

Students, faculty, and staff may 
borrow up to eight books from the library 
with a student I.D. or class schedule and 
a picture I.D. 

The Bentley Library participates in the 
walk-in interlibrary loan (WILL) and the 
Northeast Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
(NECCUM). 


This is a program set up with other 
participating schools in _ the 
Commonwealth, so the books that are 
unattainable at the NECC library can be 
borrowed with an NECC I.D. 

Books are loaned for a two week period 
and: may be renewed for another two 
weeks. 

If a student does not return a book by 
the end of the semester, his/her library 
privileges will be suspended until the 
book is returned. If the student fails to 
return books, the library directs a notice 
to the registrar’s office to withhold all 
transcripts of that student. 

Books lost or damaged must be 
reimbursed fully with a $5 processing fee. 

If there are any questions pertaining to 
the library services, the library staff is 
always willing to help. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


by Susan Briggs 

There are several computers on campus 
that are available for use by all NECC 
students and by members of the local 
community. 


The labs are open on a drop-in basis, 
Monday through Friday, from 8 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Saturdays they are open from 8 
a.m. to noon and from 2 to 5 p.m. 

Late afternoon and evening is the best 
time to come by. After 3 p.m., the labs 
are almost empty. 


To make sure there is no class going 
on when you plan to use the lab, check the 
schedules that are posted on the doors of 
all four labs or you can check with the lab 
instructor or assistant on duty. 


Several Apples, IBM’s an AT&T, and 
a McIntosh are in Room C-120. Room 
C-208 contains Leading Edge Computers 
‘which are IBM compatible. 


Downstairs in the library, in room 
A-111, there are about 26 Wang ter- 
minals. Room A-133 contains 20 ter- 
minals which are tied to a Data General. 
_ “This is a resource that is available to 
all students and to the college communi- 
ty,” says June Fontes, director of 
Academic Computer Labs. 

The terminals in the library are used 
mostly by students who have taken at 
least an introductory computer course. 
Those in C-208 and C-210 are better for 
students who are not familiar with the 
equipment. 

Fontes recommends at least a 
30-minute introduction for someone with 
no computer experience. 


Although a 30-minute introduction 


' & 


Computers available for students 
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JUNE FONTES, director of Academic Computer Labs, recommends a 30-minute 


introduction before using the computers. 


may not seem enough, Fontes reassures, 
“There is a word processing package call- 
ed Bank Street Writer. If you can’t 
remember how to use it, all you dois take 
the disk, turn it on, and there’s a tutorial. 
It takes you through and teaches you 
how to use it.”’ 

Assistance can also be found in the use 
of pamphlets that are available with each 
disk. Disks can be used at any time, but 


students must leave their driver’s license 
or identification in exchange for one. This 
is to help remind students to return the 
disks. 


Fontes is surprised at how many 
students are unaware of the facilities. She 
says, “A student and teacher are walk- 
ing down the hall last semester and when 


they passed C-210 I heard the student — 


NECC’s forgotten resource 


say, ‘Look at all those computers; are 
students allowed to use them?’ The 
teacher said, ‘I don’t know, but there’s a 
typing lab on the top floor.’ I felt so bad 
because here is this wonderful resource 
available to the students and they just 
don’t know.” 


The rest of the staff consists of six day 
and evening lab instructors; two part- 
time; and two lab assistants. 

The day instructors include Alice 
Ronsavalli-Fisher, Donna Weeks, and 
Paula Emerson. Evening instructors are 
Chris Jensen, Sue Nutter, and Elizabeth 
Lewis. 

Student lab assistants are always need- 
ed. It is a good way to expand your com- 
puter knowledge and at the same time, 
earn some extra money. 

Fontes says, “We are always looking 
for students with computer know-how to 


' serve as lab assistants. They can do it 


either through the co-op program o' 
through work-study.”’ : 


Some teachers bring classes to the lab 
for a 30-minute introduction. This gives 
them the option (or sometimes require- 
ment) of preparing an assignment on a 
word processor or one of the other 
available programs. 

Some classes require regular meetings 
in the labs. Calculus, accounting, some 
basic writing, sociology, and all basic 
math and algebra students are required 
to spend a half hour per week working on 
a computer. 

As their use becomes more popular and 
more common, the number of computers 
here keeps growing. 

Fontes says, ‘‘I think it’s a necessary 
development. There is so much available 
and we need to make more people aware 


_ of this.”’ 


Need a ride toclass 


this semester? 


The MVRTA makes traveling to your college in 
Haverhill, Bradford, Lowell, and N. Andover a snap. 


Our handy and easy-to-read schedules include 
convenient departure and arrival times, fare 
information—and even an easy-to-read map. 


MVRIA schedules, 10-RIDE, 20-RIDE, or monthiy 
passes are available at NECCO’s Student Activities 


Office. : 


OP SSS ST Pe os 


Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
85 Railroad Avenue, Bradford, MA 01830 


For further schedule and route information, call 1-800-231-RIDE! 
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GE HOME ADDRESS: 


Bus to Class Card 


To receive your personalized bus schedule, just fill out the form 
below and mail to the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority, 85 Railroad Avenue, Bradford, MA 01830 or return to 
your Student Activities Office. 
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Northern Essex Community College : 
presents why, 


BS 


wee, 
APRS its annual Winter Carnival ae 


\ 


MASQUERADE DANCE, 


(costume optional) 


saturday, February 28, 1987 | 
from 8 p.m. until midnight | 
at the Student Center | 


tial top forty and oldies music 
presented live by 


DOUBLE VISION Me 


) Casino tables with play money 
Prizes auctioned at the end of the evening 


$5.00 per person, with tickets on sale at Northern Essex 
Call 374-3731 or 374-3684 


is, Proceeds go to the March of Dimes 
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Bring this ad with you 
to the dance & receive 


$100 


Play Money 
for the Casino Tables 
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OPINION 


Editorials 


‘Amerika’: the effects of concessions 


by Kristen ae 
n the last few weeks, left wing groups 
in this country joined the Soviet 
Union (a not unlikely alliance) in 
attempts to cancel ABC’s airing of 
“Amerika.” 
Critics of the program alleged that it 
played upon cold war sentiment and was 
damaging to US-Soviet relations. 


One might ask, ‘What is wrong with 
portraying the truth, albeit a watered- 
down version?” 

What scared liberals about ‘‘Amerika?” 
Were they afraid that if people knew 
about Soviet tactics that the arms race 
would intensify, leading to nuclear war? 

Perhaps they did not want Americans 
to know why the Soviet Union is our 
enemy, (until last week, the American 


‘media had done a fair job of keeping that 


a secret). 


Censorship is a very dangerous tool, as 
liberals are usually the first to point out. 
Yet, for some reason, they Gecided that 
“Amerika” warranted it. 

- The undeniable fact is that the Soviet 
Union and the United States have 
irreconcilable differences. 

For instance, Americans take offense at 
the notion of a nation’s murdering one 
million inhabitants of a neighboring 
country and exiling five million others, as 
has been done in Afghanistan. 

To the Soviets, it is merely the means 
to an end. 

“Amerika” depicts the measures the 


Letters 


Soviets take once they have installed 
themselves within a country. 

Far from being ‘laughable’ anti- 
Soviet propaganda as Vitaly Churkin, 
first secretary of the Soviet embassy 
labeled it, the program was mild in its 
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portrayal of Soviet brutality. 

The US government currently spends 
$3 billion annually to protect its citizens 
from the threat the Soviet Union poses. 
The United States poses no similar 
threat, but acts as a check on Soviet 


Group opposes NRC evacuation plan 


Editor’s note: 

The following letter was se by 
Citizens Within the 10-Mile Radius (pro- 
testing new evacuation proposals.) Some 
of our readers may be interested in sign- 
ing this request or sending their own let- 
ter to the Secretary, U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20555, attention: Docketing and Ser- 
vice Branch. 

I am opposed to your proposed rule 
change regarding Emergency Planning 
Zones, (EPZ’s) which would call for site 
specific EPZ’s instead of the current ten 
mile emergency planning zones surroun- 
ding most plants. 

A 1982 study conducted by Sandia Na- 
tional Laboratories for the NRC conclud- 
ed that ‘under adverse weather condi- 
tions a severe reactor accident with con- 
tainment failure could cause early (within 
one year) fatalities as far as 25 miles from 
a reactor site.’’ The Chernobyl] accident 
caused the Soviet Union to evacuate an 


18.6 mile radius and some towns as much 
as 50 miles away because of radioactive 
hotspots. Moreover, the ingestion 
pathway of the Chernobyl accident ex- 
ceeded the NRC’s 50 mile standard by 
more than 20 times. Food from 1200 miles 
away was contaminated. 

Furthermore, EPZ’s must be large 
enough to account for the “Shadow 
phenomenon,” or spontaneous evacuation 
by those outside the minimum required 
planning zone. Evacuations cannot be 
controlled; this phenomenon must be con- 
sidered in order to prevent casualties to 
those closest to the reactor. A larger EPZ 
would help in this planning. 

“Source term’’ data you presume to 
base your EPZ zones on is not a realistic 
approach. These data are based on com- 
puter models and not real-life data. Cher- 
nobyl has proved the worst case accident 
which the industry has said could never 
happen. A minimum 20 mile EPZ should 
be required, and expanded but not reduc- 


Chernobyl has been a lesson 
to the people. 


‘ed on site specific data. Local and state 


governments should review and concur 
on such plans; no plans should be approv- 
ed without state and local agreement. 

The attitude by the NRC toward 
emergency planning is unconscionable; a 
citizens petition which called for a 20 mile 
EPZ minimum was presented to the NRC 
in 1981 and has had no consideration for 
five years! Your lack of concern for 
emergency planning will be challenged by 
the people. We urge you to expand the 
minimum ten mile EPZ to 20 miles, with 
site specific data to expand this and local 
and state approval to be part of the 
process. 

Chernobyl has been a lesson to the peo- 
ple; will it be a lesson for the NRC? 
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power. 

Interestingly, American liberals accuse 
the US of using its strength to interfere 
where it doesn’t belong. They cite aiding 
the contras, (which, incidentally, Sen. 
Edward Kennedy denounced recently as 
“a shameful and unworthy cause”), 
backing of the Angolan resistance to the 
communist government and aiding 
Afghan freedom fighters — three 
examples of Soviet aggression which the 
US is attempting to thwart. 


What may prove unfortunate for the 
above groups and future anti-communist 
insurgents is that isolationists now 
control both houses of Congress. 

No doubt the Kremlin is delighted. 
However, Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd offeredesome hope when he accused 
General Secretary Gorbachev of issuing 
a ‘long standing propaganda campaign 
designed to portray the Soviet Union as 
the super power which most desires peace 
and meaningful arms control.” 

Part of Gorbachev’s propaganda ploy 
is to convince Americans that the US and 
USSR are equal partners politically and 
morally. 

The general secretary’s assertion is a 
lie. The US stands opposed to the Soviet 
Union on moral grounds. To claim that 
peaceful agreement is attainable is to say 
that one country must concede its 
ideology to the other. 

In “Amerika,” the US conceded. The 
result was a political and moral structure 
equal to what existed before? 


Seabrook plan. 
is ‘outrage’ 


About 17 miles north of Haverhill 
stands a structure constantly surround- 
ed with great controversy. The Seabrook 
nuclear plant concerns all people of all 
ages in New England. It especially con- 
cerns those who live close by. 

The circumstances and issues involving 
Seabrook have been complicated since the 
birth of the project. One of the latest 
developments is the opposition to the at- 
tempt to reduce the ten-mile radius which 
would be prepared with an emergency 
evacuation plan. 

New Hampshire’s Governor John 
Sununu, who has backed the project from 
day one, has come up with the plan that 
would help Seabrook bypass many blocks 
in the way of obtaining a license that 
would give it the green light to begin to 
operate. 

Not to consider the safety of the public 
first is an outrage. Without preparation 
to evacuate in case of accident, the pro- 
ject should not go forward. 


Signed, 
Kelley Cutler 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Time Magazine 
CHARLIE SHEEN as Taylor. 


by Paul Vitagliano 
ur society is one that is greatly 
affected by the electronic media. 
Television, radio, and the 
movies we see have a tremen- 
dous influence on the way we think and 
perceive the world around us — its past, 
present and future. 
The cinematic world continually tries 


to produce films which will raise our con- 
sciousness and make us question the 
moral fibers which bind our country. It 
usually fails, but in ‘‘Platoon,”’ 
Hollywood has a film which can potential- 
ly shape generations to come. 

“Platoon” is about Vietnam, written 
and directed by Oliver Stone, veteran of 
the Vietnam War. It takes place on the 
south Vietnamese-Cambodian border in 
1967. 


The movie is a brutally frank portrait 
of the war as seen through the eyes of 
Taylor (played convincingly by Charlie 
Sheen, Martin Sheen’s son.) Its epithet is 
“fa loss of innocence.”’ 

As the movie begins, the baby faced 
Sheen comes across as naive’ and 
harmless, like most of our troops when 
they arrived. His only clue of the hell he 
is about to enter, comes from the 
“grunts”’ of front-line troops he passes as 
he arrives in Vietnam. Their hardened, 
chiseled features and unshaven faces 
create a stark contrast to Sheen’s altar 
boy image. 

Two men have a great effect on Taylor. 
They are the two sergeants in his platoon. 
Sergeants Barnes and Elius are both com- 
bat veterans and good soldiers; however, 
that is where the similarities end. 

Barnes, played by Tom Beranger, is 
hardened and insensitive. That he_has 
been wounded many times is reflected 
avery time one sees his horribly scarred 


‘Muses’ are an acquired taste 


by Wess Weinstein 

The album Throwing Muses is the 
finest example of original music to be 
released in 1986. It came out in December 
and has a new sound entirely its own. 

The music moves in waves, like an emo- 
tional trauma, incessantly hard at times, 
soft and beautiful at others. Seemingly 
spontaneous guitar and drum riffs drift 
in and out as the music changes, reiminis- 
cent of the legendary Velvet 
Underground. 

Although the pace of the music varies 
from song to song and even from note to 
note, one constant holds it all together— 
Kristen Hersh. Her incredibly shrill, pier- 
cing voice rings clear, cutting like a razor 
into the heart of the listener. This com- 


bination of Hersh’s voice and the band’s 
bizarre riffs creates a truly new musical 
atmosphere. 


“Call Me” and “Green” are the two 
pieces which have received regular airplay 
for a short time on some local radio sta- 
tions. These are also the only cuts from 
the album which possess any 
characteristics of pop rock. They have the 
defined beat and sustained rhythm that 
are generally found in typical pop. 


The Throwing Muses’ music is perhaps 
an acquired taste, but if you are into new 
music, this album is for you. If not, keep 
buying those old Van Halen albums. 
They'll be around forever. 


‘Housemartins’ protest 


by Wess Weinstein 
ondon 0 Hull 4 is the 
Housemartins’ first major release, 
and they could not have hoped for 
a better first album. Three of the 
album’s 12 songs received regular air play 
on both English and American radio sta- 
tions and the video for Happy Hour made 
regular rotation on MTV. 

The driving force behind the 
Housemartins is the collaboration of lead 
vocalist P.D. Heaton and guitarist Stan 
Cullimos. Together, they wrote 11 of the 
album’s 12 songs. 


The lyrics in every song are clear and 
sharp as they discuss and protest pro- 
blems in the British Capitalist society. 
More specifically, the Housemartins are 
protesting the treatment of the poor in 
their country and the way in which they 
are ignored by the rich and powerful rul- 
ing class of “‘bankers.”’ 

But what makes this album a winner 
is the music: solid rock n’ roll. Pounding 
guitar and drums provide the atmosphere 
for Heaton’s passionate vocals and the 
force of the music is driven home. 


The music is slow in a few of the songs 
but Heaton’s intensity keeps the sound 
strong and vibrant even in the most 
delicate piano parts. 

It is this passion and Heaton’s ada- 
mant belief in his own words that makes 


_ly won this one. .___ 
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the album work. London 0 Hull 4 is clear- 
ly a winner. 

The music will make you dance. The 
lyrics will make you think. Hull definite- 


Time Magazine 
WILLEM DAFOE as Elius. 


face. 


He is a great soldier because he knows 
how to survive, but he comes across as 
the villain of the movie because he does 
not care about his men. He has become 
in a sense inhuman, totally separated 
from reality. He holds no value of life. 

Elius, played by Willem Dafoe (an ac- 
tor known for playing the villain in ‘To 
Live and Die in L.A.” and ‘‘Streets of 
Fire’’), is the quintessential hero. He is a 
great soldier and man because it is impor- 


tant for both him and his men to survive. 
He plays an angel to Beranger’s demon 
and both are competing for Taylor’s soul. 


Beranger and Dafoe are worthy of 
Oscars for best supporting actors, for 
their powerful roles in this compelling 
movie. 


The movie looks at the many different 
aspects of the war. Drugs play a key role 
in the movie, as do the issues of incompe- 
tent officers and treatment of civilians. 

The movie depicts every walk of life. 
Every character could remind one of 
someone one knows, a relative, a friend 
perhaps oneself, which gives the viewer 
a personal stake in the movie. 

Oddly enough, the film never really 
focuses on the enemy, which is symbolic, 
for the enemy is never defined. Those 
with weak stomachs or strong feelings 
about the war should not see ‘‘Platoon,”’ 
for they might find it offensive. 


The film does not portray our soldiers 
as the good guys, nor the bad guys, for 
that matter — just as human beings, do- 


ing what any of us would do in their © 


situation. 

“Platoon” is certainly not pretty, but 
its realism is moving. 

Hardly a word was said by anyone leav- 
ing the theatre. People seemed to be look- 
ing inside themselves, reevaluating their 
previous thoughts of Vietnam and their 
ideas of the possibility of war today. “Pla- 
toon” is a film with that kind of potency. 


The Golden Age 


Old-time radio programming returns 
to local air waves on WJZ, Haverhill 


t’s “Radio Days’ again at the 
Haverhill Public Library and the 
month of March means the return of 
Yours Truly Johnny Dollar, the Cou- 

ple Next Door and Superman. 
The great insurance detective Johnny 
Dollar, whose series was heard on net- 
work radio from 1949 to 1962, will be 


heard again on WJZ — the old-time radio 


station at the Haverhill Public Library — 
beginning March 2. 


Yours Truly Johnny Dollar, starring 
Bob Bailey, will share a time slot with the 
science fiction adventures series X Minus 
One at 7 p.m., Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday and 3 p.m., Saturdays. 

He will be joined by the Couple Next 
Door, a fine example of radio’s classic 
daytime soaps, with a new chapter in the 
continuing story to be heard each week 
at 8:45 p.m., Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday and 4:45 p.m., Saturday. 


Giordano’s to 
host ‘Superstar’ 


by Kurt Riese 

March 12 through April 12, Giordano’s 
of Georgetown, will present ‘‘Jesus Christ 
Superstar.”’ This rock opera details the 
last week of Christ’s life and his followers’ 
search for the meaning of his death. 

The opera, written by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber (“‘Cats”) and Tim Rice, was 
originally a choral concert piece. 
Members of Deep Purple, one of 
England’s top rock bands, performed it 
when it was first produced in 1969. 

Brought across the Atlantic in 1972, it 
was turned into play form. The Catholic 
Church pickets and protests almost 
closed the show before it opened. The 
church objected the concentration of the 
humanity of Christ, the sympathetic role 


For the kids, WJZ presents the original 
Adventures of Superman from the 1940s 
at 8:30 p.m., Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday and 4:30 p.m., Saturday. 

Besides these programs, WJZ also 
presents Jack Benny, the Great 
Gildersleeve, Our Miss Brooks and the 
locally produced Radio Cavalcade and 
music programs. 

Programs are heard from 6 to 9 p.m., 
Monday, repeated from 6 to 9 p.m., Tues- 
day and Wednesday and 2 to 5 p.m., 
Saturday. 

Radio Days’ enthusiasts may listen to 
the shows on headphones at a special 
listening table behind the fountain on the 
first floor of the Haverhill Public Library. 

Persons wishing to create their own 
programs in the old-time radio tradition 
are invited to become members of the sta- 
tion. For more information, write WJZ, 
P.O. Box 1585, Haverhill, MA 
01831-2285. 


of Judas, and Christ’s relationship with 
Mary Magdalene. } 
Giordano’s production will be 
“traditional, with set and costume design 
for the period,” says company director 
Wayne Gervais. ‘“‘I have seen the show 
done with a 35 foot cross, rainbow colored 
robes and garish sets. This show doesn’t 
need all of that. The singing and dancing 
is what this show is all about. I get anew 
meaning from the lyrics each time I do 
this show. It’s one that never gets old.” 
Choreographed by Stephaine Patrick, 
the play, with a cast of 21, stars Joe 
Quinn as Jesus Christ, Natalie Gauthier 
as Mary, and Robert P. Vernon III as 
Judas. 
Opening night Thursday, March 12 
offers an Italian buffet, all you can eat, 
plus the show for $11.95. If you come just 
for the show it is $4.50 with student I.D. 
Giordano’s is located on Rt. 97 in 
Georgetown. Call 352-7300 for 
reservations. 
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LIFE LONG LEARNING 


A THOUGHTFUL MOMENT during ‘“‘The Long Light: Voices of Aging,” a play of poetry and music featuring works by poets Margaret Atwood, William Butler Yeats, 
Denise Leverton, Walt Whitman and others. The play, set for March 26 from 2 to 4 p.m. at the Top Notch Theatre, captures many of the moods and emotions oldér 
people and those near them face: from loss and fear to joy, freedom and contentment. The performance by the Boston Theater Group is sponsored by the Life Long 
Learning Program and the Department of Creative Arts. 


Spring Calendar for learning 


Life-Long Learning Calendar 
Spring 1987 
LECTURES 


The Power of Thought to 
Transform and Heal 
March 12 at 2 p.m. 
Discovering how our beliefs actually 
shape our human experience can be an 
exciting adventure. This workshop led by 
Sarah Eames, a certified polarity 
practitioner, will give participants a 
glimpse of the power of their own thought 
to create the life they desire. Come 
prepared for a lively afternoon of 
discussion, guided imagery and 
visualization. 


An Alaskan Adventure 
March 19 at 2 p.m. 

Through slides, Evelyn Wales, Inez 
Lund and a panel of other Life-Long 
Learners will relive their 1986 tour of 

_ Alaska. Over 100 ‘‘Gad-a-Bouts” covered 
12,000 miles by plane, bus, train and 
cruise ship. The group was impressed 
with Alaska’s dramatic extremes in 
culture, climate and scenery. Come and 
tour Mt. McKinley, ice blue glaciers, 
fjords, vast wilderness and more. 

The Long Light: Voices of Aging 

March 26 at 2 p.m. 

The Humanities Department joins LLL 
in co-sponsoring a special theatrical 
production under The Creative Arts 
Series. This original work by The Boston 
Theatre Group, Inc. combines music, 
movement, poetry and light in a stirring 
portrayal of the developmental lives of 
women. The company will remain on hand 
for a “behind-the-scenes’”’ discussion. 
Seating is free but limited; call 
immediately for your reservation. Top 
Notch Theatre. (Bldgl. C — 8rd floor, 
elevator available). 

America: The Civil War — Part | 
April 23 at 2 p.m. 

American history buffs rejoice. Michael 
Collins, photographer, teacher and 
25-year student of the American Civil 
War will present a slide lecture depicting 
soldier life during this epoch. Please join 
us for an authentic exploration of the 
struggle between the Blue and the Gray. 


America: The Civil War — Part Il 
April 30 at 2 p.m. 

Michael Collins returns to talk about 
his hobby of collecting and painted 
military miniatures. He will present slides 
and actual pieces in re-enacting military 
strategies. His interest in this hobby is 
20 years old. Hobbyists and collectors 
will particularly enjoy this display. 

Celebration Day 
May 7 at 2 p.m. 

LLL will present a keynote speaker in 
celebration of our elders and in keeping 
with this month’s festive mood. Speaker 
to be announced. 


Trips 


New England Flower Show 
March 18 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

This year’s theme at the Boston 
Bayside Exposition Center will be the 
magical, fantastic and exotic ‘Gardens of 
the World,” a floral display not to be 
missed. The $16 cost includes coach bus 
and entrance fees. Luncheon on your own 
or brown bag it. Call immediately for 
reservations. Bus leaves flagpole at 9 a.m. 
and returns at 5 p.m. 


Workshops 


Writer’s Guild of Merrimack Valley 
March 3 at 12 noon 

In addition to our mini-series on writing 
this spring, LLL is offering the possibility 
of establishing a Writers’ Guild, a 
support group led and organized by area 
writers, a place to exchange ideas and 
share one another’s work. If you are a 
writer looking for such a group, come to 
an organizational meeting in the 
president’s conference room. Call LLL to 
register. 

Writing for Pleasure: 
Writers’ Series — Part 1 
April 2 at 2 p.m. 

Many of us do not consider ourselves 
writers, yet we all have stories and poems 
that we would love to write. How do we 
confront this desire while tolerating the 
empty page and the terror of not being 
able to write exactly what we mean? 

Amanda Hughes, a wife, mother, 
teacher and published writer will help us 
explore our own creativity in a non- 


threatening way. Bring pen and paper as 
we entertain the pleasure of writing. 
Concord: The Literary Years 
Writers’ Series — Part Il 
April 7 from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 

NECC Professor Marjory Martin has 
spent this last year creating a script for 
a video focusing on the literary heritage 
of Concord, Massachusetts. Come, view 
this video and learn the exciting 
techniques of script writing. Call to 
register. 

A cruise to Scotland, the Azores, 

and Scandanavia aboard Audacity 
April 9 at 2 p.m. 

Max Scholz and Lavana Snyder are 
used to sailing alone, but this arm chair 
voyage will take on any passengers who 
come as our skippers to relive part of their 
three-year voyage aboard their 52-foot 
wooden schooner, Audacity. Their route 
included 20,000 miles and two Atlantic 
crossings. Ahoy for a wonderful slide- 
lecture. : 


Plum Line Poetry 
Writers’ Series — Part Ill. 
April 16 at 2 p.m. 

According to David Chartier, our guest 
teacher and published poet, poetry offers 
a plumb line to our thoughts, feelings and 
fantasies, i.e., our inner reality. This 
workshop is about how to “get off the 
subject of your poem and find unity in 
your stray thoughts.’’ Bring your 
notebooks as we attempt to discover the 
essential poetry within us. 

Medicare Workshop 
April 28 from 12 noon to 2 p.m. 

Our annual update on the procedures 
and policies for Medicare and Medex 
coverage and payments will again by 
offered by Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 


‘Beneficiary Education, BlueCross/Blue 


Shield of Massachusetts. Bring your 
technical questions. Mr. O’Byck is always 
patient and accurate with any details. 


Need a Ride.? 
Call Neet! 

Northern Essex Elder Transport 
(NEET) provides transportation through 
local Councils on Aging. Call the 
following numbers: Amesbury, 388-4005; 


Boxford, 352-8765; Georgetown, 
352-6426; Groveland, 372-1101; Haver- 
hill, 374-2340; Merrimac, 346-9549; 
Newbury, 462-8114; Newburyport, 
462-8650; Rowley, 948-7637; Salisbury, 
462-2412; West Newbury, 363-5439. 
Each community has a core of local 
volunteers who use their own cars to 
provide rides for the elderly to local and 
out-of-town medical appointments, 
essential shopping and social interaction 
(Life-Long Learning at NECC may 
qualify under this category) when other 
means are. either unavailable or 
unaffordable. * 


Louise 
Cramer, 
director of the 
Life Long Learning 
program. 
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Lyons ‘stumbles’ into career 


He started at Northern Essex 


and has gone 


by Bernadette Yasso 
or someone who didn’t know 
writing could be a profession, he 
learned fast. Four years after 
graduating from NECC, Dan 
Lyons is now copy-editor at the Boston 
Herald. 


When he joined NECC, Lyons had no 
goal, nor degree in mind. He took 
Spanish, psychology, and by curiosity, 
journalism. It is only then that he 
discovered his writing skills could be 
marketable. 

“T stumbled in this course by chance. 
I had always taken my writing abilities 
for granted, and had no idea I could use 
’ them for a job. I fell in love with the jour- 
nalism course as soon as I got in and 
decided to go for an associate’s degree. 
I knew I had found my way,’ Lyons says. 

With this special smile that good 
memories bring, Lyons recalls those fren- 
zied days when he was a reporter for the 
“Plaistow News,” student at NECC, part- 
time truck driver delivering wallpaper, 
and member of a band all at the same 
time. 


“| remember sometimes praying to 


on to Boston 


? 
stay awake while I was walking towards 
the Observer office. I was living at a crazy 
pace. I had to set up my interviews for 
the Plaistow weekly and the Observer 
during the week, work every afternoon, 
and play music at night. Sunday was the- 
day to type all my stories at once, in the 
cellar of my house,” Lyons recalls. 

In his words, these were the best times 
of his life — at NECC journalism class, 
he was part of something special, that on- 
ly occurs once in a few times. He says he 
was lucky to be among talented students 
who enjoyed the heat of the action. 

“We were all so involved in the 
Observer. We loved that newspaper — It 
was ours and we spent weekends and 
sometimes nights to help in the lay-out. 
We pushed to the limit to get the best 
coverage and add more pages. We were 
all into it,’’ Lyons recalls. 


Their most memorable coverage was 
of the state senate race. One of the NECC 
Trustees was running for State Senate, 
and the Observer decided to feature her. 
Almost by accident, the students had to 
cover the whole race. For these college 
kids, competing with major newspaper 


On to U-Lowell 


DelVecchio leaves NECC auditor job 


by Donna Peglow 
atilda ‘Tillie’ DelVecchio will 
leave Northern Essex, Feb. 27, 
to fill the position of internal 
auditor at the University of 
Lowell. She has been on staff at NECC 
as comptroller for the past three years. 

Although she will miss her friends and 
associates at NECC, DelVecchio took the 
new position because it was an opportuni- 
ty that offered her more potential and 
greater resources. 

“It is difficult for me to leave after be- 
ing here three years,’”’ DelVecchio said. 
She added, ‘‘The people at Northern 
Essex are extremely nice and I would 
have liked to stay longer, but I have goals 
to attain that I set for myself.” 


DelVecchio went on to say, “An op- 
portunity arose at Lowell too attractive 
not to take. I have an extensive 
background in auditing so now I am able 
to have the best of both worlds; being an 
auditor in an academic environment.” 

She put it this way, ‘‘I had to weigh the 
unknown against security and decided I 
‘wasn’t through growing yet.” 

It is obvious that auditing is DelVec- 
chio’s first love. In 1969 she was 
employed by the Department of State 
Auditors of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts as principal bookkeeper 
per/junior accountant. In 1981 she 
became a certified public accountant and 
was employed for three years as special 
assistant to the state auditor. 


DelVecchio received her bachelor of 
science and bachelor of arts degrees, cum 
- laude, from Suffolk University, Boston. 
A great believer in life long learning, 
she participated in various training ses- 
sions offered by the Department of State 
Auditor. She also attended professional 
educational seminars and took courses at 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston 
University and Northern Essex. 
DelVecchio served one year as presi- 
dent of the Boston chapter of the 
American Society of Women Account- 
ants. 


In her spare time, she enjoys working 
with her hands, doing crafts and growing 
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roses. ‘‘It enables me to relax and rid my 
mind of figures.’’ she says. 

DelVecchio said her position as comp- 
troler gave her the needed background 
and experience for her new job at U- 
Lowell. She believes that the person who 
follows her here at NECC will be for- 
tunate because of the atmosphere 
between staff and supervisor. 

“This position has not been boring. I 
feel I have done a good job here at North- 
ern Essex. I have fond memories of the 
people and the landscape. 


“! believe that life long learning comes 
in advancing one’s position. One has to 
take risks. Once you get secure, you start 
stagnating.”’ she said. 

Regarding her relationship with fellow 
workers, DelVecchio stated, ‘‘If nothing 
else, I have served as a role model for 
clerks, bookkeepers and secretaries. If 
they work hard, they will aspire. They do 
not need to settle for less. They too can 
become administrators.” 

Tillie DelVecchio’s history has shown 
she has worked, if not harder than a man, 
at least equally as hard as any. We all 


- wish her well as she continues her pursuit 


of her fullest potential. She is a doer. 
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professionals, this was exciting. 

Under Professor Elizabeth Arnold’s 
guidance, Lyons learned he could write on 
any subject. ‘“The more you did, the more 
she pushed you. She would not accept it 
until you produced the best,”’ Lyons says. 

All this enthusiasm and hard work 
didn’t go unnoticed. Bill Ferguson, colum- 
nist at the Lawrence Eagle Tribune, sent 
a note to the Observer congratulating 
them for the quality of the work done. 
“That was elation day for the Observer,” 
Lyons says. 


Just before his graduation in the 
spring of 1983, Lyons was hired at the 
Eagle Tribune to cover the area he used 
to handle for the Plaistow News. It was 
a big switch in his life. 

“After living so long at my edge, I 
could finally decompress — that was 
great. I quit my job and the band because 
I could afford to. I also worked hard on 
reporting because I was paid for it, 
whereas at the Plaistow News, I was do- 
ing it for practically nothing,’’ he says. 

Lyons enjoyed featuring off-beat peo- 
ple — eccentric personalities you don’t 
meet everyday. There was the ‘Tire 
King”’ collecting used tires and piling 
them up, or this hermit, living in a trailer, 
raising hunting dogs and selling one of 
them when he needed money. 

Meanwhile, Lyons earned a bachelor’s 
degree in liberal arts from Bradford. In 
the spring of 1985, he was promoted to 
the position of copy editor at the Tribune. 

“I had to adapt psychologically to that 
move. It is very ego-gratifying to write 
an article and sign it. You get all the 
credit if you have a good story. As copy- 
editor, you pass anonymously if you do 
a good job, and get yelled at if you make 
a mistake. 


re 


(INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR 


‘/Sat., April 4, 


At Merrimack College 
North Andover, Mass. (Rts. 114 & 125) 


Food, Exhibits, Panels, Debates on Global Issues 


All Students, Faculty and Friends 
Bradford College, Emerson College, Endicott College, Gordon 
College, Marian Court Jr. College, Merrimack College, Middlesex 
Community College, Montserrat College of Art, North Shore 
Community College, Northern Essex Community College, Salem 
State College and University of Lowell. 


For Information Call: 686-3183 — NECCUM OFFICE 


| remember sometimes 
praying to stay awake while | 
was walking towards the 
Observer office. | was living at 
a crazy pace. 


“Copy-editing has its joys and fun. See- 
ing a page coming out as nice as you im- 
agined it would be gives you a good feel- 
ing. Besides, this position will enable you 
to head into management. I have no in- 
tention of being a lifetime reporter,” 
Lyons explains. 


Asked whether the rewards are still the 
same after these years, Lyons, with a sud- 
den flash in his eyes, answers: ‘I am still 
fascinated by the whole feel of the 
publishing and media world. But my feel- 
ings are different now. I am more aware 
of being a small part of a big field.” 

What Lyons regrets is the growing 
distance between the readers and him. 
True, his articles in the Plaistow News 
would touch few people, but direct con- 
tact with the readers was often possible. 
From the Lawrence Eagle Tribune to the 
Boston Herald, where he moved in the 
beginning of 1986, this contact has 
loosened up more each time. 

On a more general scale, Lyons thinks 
American people have lost some touch 
with real life with the dominance of 
television. 

“Because so many programs have an 
outside setting, Cheers for instance, peo- 
ple have the illusion of ‘‘going out.” It is 
wrong to think that actors intrude 
themselves in households — it’s the other 
way around. The viewers are visiting 
them. And, as dialogues are written by 
good writers, conversations and events 
are sharper and funnier than if you had 
to go out by yourself. So why go out?” 
Lyons comments. 

As the number of newspapers is shrink- 
ing since the televison’s takeover, it is 
harder for a graduate to get a job in that 
field. Lyons’ advice for students is to 
learn to take pictures, go to meetings 
covered by the media and compare the ar- 
ticles they write to those of the 
newspapers. “‘It is a great way to learn,”’ 
he suggests. 

For himself, Lyons has a dream, to 
write a novel. He is thinking of getting 
a master’s degree in creative writing. 
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Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 


1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


3868 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 


617-372-3085 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner 
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Giving blood 


guidelines for those who would like to 
donate blood. 

To assure safety, those assisting at the 
blood bank take the donor’s_ blood 
pressure, pulse, and temperature. A drop 
of blood is tested to make sure donating 
a pint of blood will not make the donor 
anemic. 

Red Cross workers use new sterile 
needles which are discarded after each 
use. The donor cannot get AIDS or any 
infectious disease by donating blood. 

The blood or plasma 
is given to sick people. 

Do not give blood if you are at risk in 
getting AIDS or if you have ever had 
hepatitis. Do not give if you have active 
syphillis. If you have been to a country 
where malaria exists, do not give blood 
for six months after you leave that 
country. 


1.“‘I’m afraid of needles!”’ 


You will feel only a slight initial 
pinch. Nobody likes needles, but 
isn’t it worth it when you consider 
the lives you will save? 


2. “I. don’t have enough 
blood!” 


Everyone has 10-12 pints of blood. 
A little less than one pint will be 
taken during the donation. The 
slight change in your body’s fluid 
volume will be replaced within 24 
hours. Your red blood cells will 
start to replace themselves 
immediately. 


3. “I’m anemic!” 

Your iron level changes daily. If 
you have previously been deferred 
due to low iron, you should try 
again. Your iron level may have 
risen. If you are being treated for 
anemia or have a low level, you will 
not be able to donate. 


4, “T’ll faint or get sick!” 


Remember to eat a meal within four 
hours prior to your donation, get a 
good night’s sleep, and RELAX! 
As long as you meet the health 
guidelines, you should have no 
problem. 


5. “I'll get AIDS!” 


There is no way to get AIDS by 
donating blood. The needles used 
are sterile and non-reusable. Each 
needle is used once and then 
discarded. 


6. ‘I’m too busy!” 
Giving blood takes approximately 


= 


WRAZ HOLDS a radio club meeting Wednesdays at noon in F-105, next to the 
studio. Contact Chris Grier or Mike LeBeouf. Featured in this photo is Phil Corey. 


gee What you must know 


The American Red Cross has provided © 


Most people, almost four million a year, 
feel fine while they are giving blood or 
plasma and afterwards. A few might feel 
dizzy, have nausea, or notice a bruise in 
the area where the needle was inserted. 

A sample of blood is tested for 
hepatitis, syphilis and HTLV-III 
antibody. 

If tests show the donor is a carrier of 
hepatitis or that he/she have been expos- 
ed to the AIDS virus, the Red Cross will 
not use the blood, and will notify the 
donor confidentially of the test results. If 
syphilis test results are positive, the 
blood will not be used for transfusion. 

If local law requires it, test results will 
be reported to the health department. 

After giving blood, donors should avoid 
strenuous exercise and keep the bandage 
dry for five hours. 


Ten excuses that don’t work 


one hour. In that short time you can 
help many hospital patients! 


7. “I’ve got too much alcohol 
in my body!”’ 
Although you may have partied a — 
bit much over the weekend, you do 
not have “too much alcohol’ in 
your system. As long as you feel 
fine on the day of the blood drive, 
“you may be able to donate. 


8. “I’m too involved in 
sports!”’ 
You can give blood safely, just like 
everyone else. Avoid strenuous ac- 
tivity for four to five hours after 
donating, and drink plenty of fluids. 
If you plan on exercising in the mor- 
ning, why not donate in the 
afternoon? 


9. “I had to wait last time!” 


We encourage people to make and 
honor appointments to give blood. 
When people make appointments in 
advance, we can ensure adequate 
staffing and waiting time will be 
diminished. 


10. ‘‘I have high blood 


pressure!”’ 


You may be able to donate! Your 
blood pressure will be taken before 
you donate. If it is O.K., then you 
may be able to donate. If you are 
taking medication for this, you 
should ask the nurse at the blood 
drive. Some blood pressure medica- 
tions will not prohibit you from 
donating. If you have questions 
about this or any other condition, 
please call the Red Cross, toll-free, 
* at 1-800-462-9400. 
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by Sharon Noone 

Kathy Krafton has been working in the 
registrar’s office at NECC for five years. 
She came in 1982 as a data entry clerk, 
then as a senior clerk typist. She is cur- 
rently working as principal clerk. 

She is in charge of seeing that the paper 
work is in order for all students petition- 
ing to graduate and making sure they 
have the required credits. 

Krafton enjoys the busy atmosphere in 
the office. She says, “There are a lot of 
advantages for people with many dif- 
ferent backgrounds in this college, and in- 
teraction with these students keeps me 
very interested.” 


She decided she would like to work on 
campus after taking a business course 


| Krafton enjoys bustle, 
* diversity of college 


She is in charge of seeing that 
the paperwork is in order for 
all students petitioning to 
graduate ... 


Her hobbies include reading, gardening 
and summer activities. 


Krafton resides in Haverhill with her 
husband. She came here from the 
Midwest in 1975. She says she likes New 
England much better because of the 


KATHY KRAFTON, principal at the registrar's office. 


Murder-mystery weekend begin Feb. 27 


Two mystery weekends, sponsored by 
Northern Essex Community College, will 
be held at The Garrison Inn in 
Newburyport during the spring semester. 


The first mystery weekend of this 
semester will be Feb. 27 and 28. 


Weekends begin with a reception on 
Friday evenings, during which a “‘crime”’ 
usually occurs. On Saturday morning, 


participants gather for group crime- 


solving sessions and after a lunch break, 
everyone convenes at teatime for more 
solving sessions. The finale includes a 
buffet dinner on Saturday and an oppor- 
tunity to find out ‘‘who done it.” 


The cost of the weekend is $90. The 
fee includes all food served, but does not 
include overnight lodging. 


For more information, call Mary Jane 
Gillespie or Sue Smith at (617) 374-3800. 


There’s more than one way to 
get a higher education 


You give us two days a month and two weeks in the summer and we'll 


give you: 


¢ free tuition to any state college or university. 


$1,500 to $2,000 cash bonuse for critical skills. 

new G.I. Bill for students, $140.00 per month for 36 months. 
free air travel for all 50 state and Puerto Rico. 

Job training for over 300 jobs. 

Great part time job and good pay. 


By joining the Army Guard you can earn the money for your college 
education. For two days a month and two weeks a year, you receive a 
handsome paycheck, a challenging future, and the kind of experience that 
makes your resume great reading material. 

._ The Army Guard will make college expenses financially easier by 
offering $5,000 G.I. Bill towards tuition and books. Or if you have college 
loans, the Guard will assist with up to $1,500 extra a year. 


For more information: 


MA ARNG Recruiter 
National Guard Amory 


Low St., Newburyport, MA 01950 


(617) 465-9172 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘ARMY == 


National 
Guard 


here. ocean and mountains. 
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STUDENT SENATORS: Jerome Connor, Christine Keenan, Rhonda Imonti, and 
Brian Smith. 


Come One, Come All 
Transfer Credit Evaluations 


e Salem State College 
NECC Student Center 
Monday, March 9th 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

F-121 Counseling Center 


Building: 
Date: 
Time: 
Room: 


Two representatives from the Salem State College Admissions Office will 
be here to speak with you individually regarding admissions policies and to 
evaluate your courses for transfer to Salem State College. 

First Come, First Serve Basis. 

Please bring a copy of your transcript of a flowsheet, so they can discuss 
your course of study. 


Attention 


Graduating Students! 


Students planning to graduate 
must have all petitions for 


JUNE GRADUATION 


in by 


FEBRUARY 27 at 4:30 p.m. 


At The Latest! 


Late Fee Is $10.00 
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training, entry level; 


Observer 
Briefs © 


Scholarships for 
health professions 


The American Lung Association ot 
Essex County is now accepting applica- 
tions for its 1987 scholarships. The 


| association will award two $600 


scholarships. 

Eligible for scholarships are: nurses in 
respiratory 
therapists, entry level; and physicians, 
nurses, respiratory therapists or allied 
health care professionals interested in ad- 
vancing their education in the prevention 
or care of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent 
residents of Essex County. 

The 1987 Awards and Scholarships 
Committee of the American Lung 
Association (ALA) will review all applica- 
tions and make the final selections. The 
scholarship awards will be presented in 
June at an ALA of Essex County Board 
of Directors meeting. 

Applications may be obtained by 
writing to the American Lung Associa- 
tion of Essex County, 239 Newburyport 
Turnpike, Topsfield, MA 01983 or by call- 
ing (617) 887-6055. The deadline for 
receiving completed applications is April 
17, 1987. 


New evening hours 


The Writing Lab at Northern Essex, se- 
cond floor, liberal arts building, is now 
open from 5 to 8:30 p.m. Monday and 
Wednesday, and from 6 to 9 p.m. Tues- 
day and Thursday. 

Jack Garvey will be at the lab at these 
times to assist students. Garvey is also 


| available to visit classes, at teachers re- 


quest, to discuss the writing process. His 
background includes journalism, grant 
writing and historical research. He 
teaches college English. 

He may be contacted at 465-5655 or 
697-1200, ext. 2053 Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 12:30-3 p.m. 


Help with tax forms 


Federal income tax assistance is now 
available at Northern Essex Community 
College to students as well as individuals 
who cannot afford professional tax help, 
particularly low income, elderly, non- 
English speaking, hearing impaired, and 
handicapped taxpayers. 

Taxpayers with relatively simple tax 
returns can obtain help in preparing the 
basic forms through the Volunteer In- 
come Tax Assistance (VITA) program. 


The VITA program, sponsored by the . 


Internal Revenue Service, allows colleges 


to provide much-needed community serv- | 
ice by offering training to selected | 


students who then assist taxpayers in the 
community who need help. In turn, the 
program provides valuable experience to 
the students selected to participate. 
Students are certified by IRS. 

VITA assistance will be offered now 


through April 15, Monday through | 


Thursday from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. in the 
first floor foyer of the liberal arts 
building, on the Haverhill campus. 

Hearing impaired VITA volunteers are 
available on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Friday from 11 a.m. to 12 noon. 

VITA assists taxpayers with the Form 
1040A, 1040E, the basic Form 1040, in- 
cluding exemptions, deductions, and 
special credits for which some taxpayers 
may be eligible. Spanish speaking 
assistance will be available. 

Individuals seeking assistance should 
bring pertinent tax documents such as 
W-2 forms, interest statements from 
banks, copies of their 1985 income tax 
returns, and the tax package received in 
the mail. 

If you have questions, contact Jean C. 
Poth, chairperson, division of business, at 
(617) 374-3624 or Roger Dufresne, coor- 
dinator of the VITA program at (617) 
374-5830. 


Computer plays tutor 


Television 
slide shows, 
made to order 


by Chris Marsh 

The Instructional Media Center has 
recently developed another method of 
tutoring. 

This new concept combines the use of 
a computer with video. 

First, the student watches a video tape 
on a desired topic. Afterwards, he goes to. 
the computer. Here the computer asks 
various questions on the topic. If the stu- 
dent gives a correct response, the com- 
puter responds appropriately. If not, 
hints may be given to achieve the correct 
answer. 

The Instructional Media Center offers 


ALAN FOUCAULT, instructional media center director, and Jim Hellesen, — 


technician. 


instructional development and program 
production services. 

These services include development of 
original television programs, sound-slide 
presentations, computer assisted in- 
troduction, and overhead transparencies. 


File photo 


For a more detailed listing of the audio- 
visual services, come visit the Instruc- 
tional Media Center from 8 to 9:30 p.m. 
Monday — Thursday, and 8 to 5 p.m. on 
Friday. You can also call the center at 
374-5813 or Alan Foucault, Director. 


How you can get it all together 


Are you one of many students afflicted 
with test stress and anxiety? Fret not. 
Help is on the way. 

The support center is presenting 
workshops on test anxiety, essay test 
writing and math anxiety. 

Branscomb, affiliate of the writing lab, 
will work to enhance the student’s 
knowledge in preparation of taking an 
essay exam in class. They will be given 
helpful hints on planning their essays. 
They will also be informed of ways to 
overcome their own limitations that in- 
duce anxiety. 

“The biggest problem to overcome,” 
says Branscomb, ‘“‘is the restriction of a 
time limit put on exams. I will give in- 
struction on how to pre-write an essay. I 
will use the journalists’ approach of 
answering the five w’s in the first 
sentence of an essay question.” 

The essay test writing workshop was 
held Feb. 23 and will be offered again Feb. 
26, at 9 a.m. in room E263. 

The second workshop in this series will 
discuss test anxiety in general. The topics 
to be talked about will include attitudes 
towards tests as well as the anxiety that 
accompanies tests. 

Students will be given solid information 
on how to pre-test themselves, time 
management, planning, positive self-talk 
and self-coaching before and during an 
exam. 

Jan Scheerer, learning disabilities 
specialist at the center, will be the 
presenter of this workshop. 

“The workshop will give students an 
opportunity to express any fears they 
might have pertaining to exam taking,” 
Scheerer says. 


Support Center Workshops 


Name 
Test Anxiety 


Time, Location 


Mon. March 2, 9 a.m., C-302 


Presenter 
Jan Scheerer 


Thurs. March 5 1 p.m. C-222 


Math Test 
Anxiety 


As part of the criteria, John Scuto will 
instruct students on the holistic relaxa- 
tion theory. ‘“This involves variations on 
how to relax both the mind and body. It 
is possible to have a tense mind accom- 
panied by a relaxed body and vice-versa.” 
Scuto says. 

He will discuss meditation — getting 
the mind to focus on one or two things 
excluding all else. Also the ability to con- 
centrate on a single word, a meaningless 
word, and its benefits, will be discussed. 

The workshop promises to benefit all 
who attend. It will be conducted March 
2, at 9 a.m. in C302 and again March 5, 
at 1 p.m. in room C222. 

The last of the workshop series will deal 
with math anxiety. It will be presented 
by Carol O’Loughlin and Marie Ferraguto 
of the math lab. These people understand 
students fears and anxieties over math. 
They are aware that students feel 
defeated before they even enter the 


Mon. March 9, 1 p.m., C-209 
Tues. March 10, 9 a.m., C-223 
9 am. C-223 


might be,” 


Carol O’Loughlin 
Marie Ferraguto 


classroom. Because of this, some students 
avoid math courses of any type. 

The workshop will include group 
discussion to make students aware that 
they are not alone or powerless over their 
fears, real as they are. 

“Students will be encouraged not to 
avoid math,” says Carol.O’Loughlin. “In- 
stead they will learn to function in spite 
of their fears. We want to break down 
some of the myths about math brought 
on by our social conditioning, such as, 
girls are lousy at math.” she said. 


“Many of us have a fear of math 
because of our grammar school ex- 
periences. Whatever a student’s fear 
says Ferraguto, ‘‘this 
workshop hopes to deal with all of them.” 


Student’s are invited to join in on the 
workshop March 9, at 1 p.m. in room 
C209 and March 10, at 9 a.m. in room 
C223. 


Deductions increase 


Good news for food stamp recipients 


by Deborah Shannon 

Good news for Massachusetts college 
students who are food stamp recipients. 
Recent changes have been made by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare (MDPW) 
that may directly affect the amount of 
your food stamp allotment. 

Many students will be eligible for reim- 
bursement of lost benefits because of ma- 
jor changes made concerning allowable 
deductions. Students receiving financial 
aid from such sources as Pell Grants, stu- 
dent loans, Massachusetts State Scholar- 
ship and veterans’ educational benefits 
are among those eligible for lost benefits 
retroactive Nov. 1, 1986. 


Legitimate expenses have 
now been expanded to 
recognize and include many 
other college attendance 


costs. 
39 


In the past, students were allowed to 
deduct only the mandatory costs of tui- 


tion and fees as legitimate expenses for 
the purpose of reporting income to the 
MDPW. 

Legitimate expenses have now been ex- 
panded to recognize and include many 
other college attendance costs. Accep- 
table deductions now include books, 
transportation, educational supplies, 
meals on campus, specialized clothing, 
tutoring fees and various other education 
expenses. 


Students who may be affected by these 
changes are advised to contact their case 
managers at MDPW. If assistance is 
needed or if you have a question, the Of- 
fice of Financial Aid will be happy to help. 
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Program for hearing impaired grows 


by Ted Cacciatiore 

The program for the hearing impaired 
at Northern Essex has grown from seven 
students and two interpreters in 1980, to 
over 40 students and 12 interpreters in 
1987. 

In 1983, the few programs that were of- 
fered benefitted from the services of 
Sydney Pietzsch. She is a full-time 
counselor for the hearing impaired and is 
hearing impaired herself. Pietzsch handl- 
ed many of the tasks involved in teaching 
the few deaf students there were. 


She was born and grew up in Dallas, 
Texas. She received her bachelor’s degree 
in English at Gallaudet University, a 
master’s degree in counseling at East 
Texas University, and is currently pursu- 
ing a master’s degree in deaf education. 
She is also on the board of an organiza- 
tion called Deaf Inc. 

With the help of Pietzsch and services 
such as the hearing impaired cluster, deaf 
students can receive the help that they 
need. 


The hearing impaired cluster is design- 
ed to prepare students for their basic col- 
lege courses. 

All five of the instructors are trained 

to teach the deaf remedial reading, 
writing, and pre-basic mathematics. They 
must also understand the individual 
needs of their students and take a special 
approach to their methods of teaching. 
That’s because the deaf are very different 
from the disabled. Their problem is com- 
munication. Each person uses a different 
language, and because of that, he must 
cater to the needs of each individual. 

The five instructors of the hearing im- 
paired cluster are Barbara Rozman, Don- 
na Holt, Elaine Glennon (also deaf), Sue 
Donlon, and Sue Harrington. 


Fred Samia photo 
SYDNEY PIEZSCH, counselor for hearing impaired students at Northern Essex. 


Z DEVEAU ‘§2 


Wednesday, March 4, 1987 
9 a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 
in the 
Liberal Arts Building Lobby 


“wae 


Approximately 70 companies will attend 


Do you want 
information on 
a new career? 


Are you 
looking for a 
full-time or a 
part-time job? 


sponsored by the Office of Cooperative Education and Placement 


With the help of Pietzsch ... 
deaf students can receive the 
help that they need. 


' Without their services, the students did 
not do as well, and were not prepared for 
their classes. Another service offered is 
the Northeast Independent Living Pro- 
gram. Coordinator Martha Scribner and 
Gary LaFrenier (both deaf), provide the 
only community college program which 
trains students in independent living 
skills. 

This program is designed to help the 
deaf in finding housing, giving them in- 
struction on paying their bills, and 
meeting the demands of living on their 
own. 


Some of the other special services 
available for the hearing impaired are 

® oral and sign language interpreters 

° captioned films 

© closed captioned television decoders 

e Telecommunication Device for the 

Deaf (TDD) a 24-hour announce- 
ment/message service). 

These programs are not just for 
Massachusetts or New England 
residents. There have been students from 
Ireland, Finland, Jamaica, Canada, and 
there is an applicant from Zimbabwe. 

Northern Essex Community College 
has become an international college for 
the hearing impaired. With the pregrams 
available, it has also become one of the 
finest, and successful schools of its kind. 

Northern Essex has been the site for 
the regional office of Gallaudet College for 
seven years. Gallaudet is the world’s on- 
ly college and graduate school for the 
deaf. 
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Peacemakers offer workshops 


HEALTH RESOURCE CENTER 
WELCOMES 


ANDREA MERRILL, ses. 


Offering Student Counseling Services for: 


e Personal Counseling 
e¢ Couples Counseling 
¢ Groups 

¢ Crisis Intervention 

¢ Referrals 


¢ Confidence Building 
e Life-Cycle Transition 
e Loss and Change 
e Substance Abuse 
Being More Organized 


Come to the Health Resource Center 
Room 12, student center, or call: 


374-3770 for an appointment, 
Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


TRANSFER TIME 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, will visit local state colleges where a majority 
of our students transfer; namely: 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE 
LOWELL UNIVERSITY 
U-MASS AMHERST April 10 
The purpose of these meetings are to get unofficial transfer results for students 


‘in the spring instead of June. Consult the Counseling Office for your official ad- 


missions status AFTER the meetings listed above. 
Preferential treatment is given to Northern Essex students whose applica- 


' tions are processed by these meeting dates. 


If you have any questions about the transfer procedure, academic requirements 
or anything about these colleges, feel free to stop by the Counseling Office. We 
are located in: 

Room F-121, The Student Center 
Monday through Friday 
8:30 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-3790 


Students and college personnel are in- 
vited to the Peacemakers Program at the 
University of Lowell, Wednesday, Feb. 
25. 


The activities will begin at 11 a.m. at 
the student union building, where there 
will be open discussion of the Lifeworks 
model of career services and the par- 
ticular problems of liberal arts and social 
science majors in the job market. 


At noon there will be a political science 
class presentation of advanced search 
techniques and information points need- 
ed in a successful job search for social 
science majors. This presentation will be 
at Coburn Hall, Room 100. 


Another political science class discus- 
sion will include demonstration of 
methods for breaking through myths and 
misinformed beliefs blocking effective 
career life planning at 1 p.m., Coburn 
Hall, Room 109. 

At the library media center, Room 222, 
a fourth presentation will focus on those 
who wish to enter social change careers 
or employment with socially responsible 
employers. The workshop, from 2:30 — 5 
p.m. will use music, lecture, discussion, 
and computer data bases to show how the 
system of career planning and job place- 
ment works. 

For more information, call Bill Lindeke 
at Lowell University, 452-5000, ext. 2776. 


something bothering you? 


academic 
confidence, self-awareness; issues 
concerning 
feelings of loss. 


Marta Modigliani is available to 


discuss with students counseling 


issues: 
Family problems, relationships, 
difficulties, self- 


life’s transitions, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
Room 121, Student Center 
Call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Wednesdays 
10 a.m.-12 noon, 1-2 p.m. 
Room 204, Applied Science Building 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Service 
Call 374-3800 for an appointment 
or walk-in 


Career workshops 
Spring 1987 


CAREER CHOICE WORKSHOP 


For people who are uncertain about their choice of career. Two part 
workshop. Both sessions are required. 


Tuesdays 
Tuesdays 
Tuesdays 


March 3 & 11 
March 24 & 31 
April 14 & 21 


9:00 - 11:00 A.M. 
9:00 - 11:00 A.M. 
9:00 - 11:00 A.M. 


To sign-up and for further information, please call 374-3790 or come 
to the Counseling Office, F121 Student Center, Northern Essex Com- 


munity College, Haverhill, MA. 


Individual appointments may also be scheduled. 


CAREER WORKSHOPS 


The following Career Workshops are being sponsored through 
the Division of Continuing Education & Community Services: 


Name 
Career Choices 


ind 
Vocational 
Personality 
Through Testing 


Number 


DX1034 


Section 
DX1024 Sec01C $24 2-25 


Sec90C 


Tuition* Dates Time 


6-9 p.m. 
3-4 


2-4 TBA 
2-11 


(83 fee) 


*Registration fee is $10, payable once per semester 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION ON THESE WORKSHOPS CALL 
(617) 374-3800 


} 
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Advice for students planning on transfer 


In the 1980’s students must take a 
more assertive, creative, self-motivated 
approach to their academic preparation 
for careers, which are constantly chang- 
ing. As you know, degrees in themselves 
do not guarantee employment. Our 
students need to be reminded of the 


following: 


1. Apply as early as possible in the 
academic year; October for the spring 
semester, December for the fall semester. 
Majors can fill up. It takes approximate- 
ly a month to process transfer applica- 
tions and six weeks to process financial 
aid packages. Don’t wait for deadlines. 

(a) Colleges want to fill their classes 
as soon as possible instead of 
waiting for excellent students who 
might apply later. 


(b) Increasingly, state colleges are 
’ closing competitive majors such 
as business, computer science, 
engineering and nursing before 

_ the deadline. ! 

(c) Community college students are 
given priority if they apply early 
when there are openings available 
in all the programs. 

2. Apply to state college(s) as an al- 
ternative if the first choice is a private col- 
lege and financial aid is an issue. This will 
alleviate much needless anxiety and 
pressure as to whether or how much 
financial aid will be available. 

3. Consider the major in both state and 
private colleges. Financial aid 
possibilities can then be pursued. Keep 
options open early in the decision mak- 
ing process. 


4. Clarify the major prior to the transfer 
procedure as early as possible. It will in- 
sure a more intelligent and satisfying 
choice of college and course preparation. 
This good planning will also save more 
time and money than will impulsive, ex- 
pedient action. 


5. Interview the admissions and finan- 
cial aid representatives as well as the 
chairperson of the intended academic 
department of every college possible not 
only to determine acceptance but also to 
decide whether the college can offer what 
the student as consumer prefers. Credit 
evaluation is generally made by the ad- 
missions office or by the department 
chairperson. However, occasionally the 
registrar’s office or an advising office per- 
forms this function. Informational inter- 


viewing prior to the submission of the ap- 
plication and fee is cheaper and a less 
time consuming way to narrow the choice 


. of colleges than multiple applications. 


6. Schedule an informational interview 
of graduate schools and professionals in 
the field, which is a wise investment in 
good long-range planning for the best 
course preparation as demands are con- 
stantly changing. ; 

7. Understand the fact that in-state 
students are always given priority at 


state colleges. If applying to a state col- 


lege in another state, always apply toa 
second college as a back-up, no matter 
how high the cumulative average is. It is 
likely that competitive majors in state 


colleges will not consider out-of-state 
applicants. ' 


Commonwealth adopts transfer compact 


The degree programs at Northern 
Essex formatted specifically for students 


’ who plan to transfer to a four-year college 


or university after graduation are liberal 
arts, business transfer and engineering 
science. These programs parallel the first 
two years of similar programs in most 
public and private senior colleges 
throughout the country and provide a 
solid basis for transfer with advanced 
standing. 
Career program transfer 

Although career program courses are 
not specifically designed for transfer to 
a senior institution, they do have transfer 
potential. Many Northern Essex students 
in career programs have been accepted, 
after graduation, to programs in senior 
colleges related to their career fields. 

It is the responsibility of each student 
to select courses at Northern Essex that 
will be acceptable for his/her chosen field 
of study at a senior institution of his/her 
choice. Careful study of the catalog of 
that institution will answer most ques- 
tions. Students should request from the 
registrar of the senior institution they 
select a copy of that college’s catalog. 
Counselors at Northern Essex are readi- 
ly available to help students work out 
transfer requirements. 

Capstone agreement 

Capstone transfer agreements exist be- 
tween NECC and the University of 
Lowell, Bradford College; Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Salem State College and Wentworth 
Institute of Technology for transfer from 
specific programs at Northern Essex in- 


‘to specific programs at these senior in- 


stitutions. For further information, con- 
tact the admissions office. 
Commonwealth transfer compact 
On May 9, 1984, the Board of Regents 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
adopted the following policy to become ef- 
fective on Sept. 1, 1984. This policy con- 
cerns all students who are transferring 
from a Massachusetts state community 


Issues may involve: 
¢ Relationships 
¢ Crisis — 


e Life Skills 
e Referrals 


THE COUNSELING CENTER 


Introduces 
JEAN SERVELLO 
ersonal Counselor 
Dealing with Personal Issues 


Matters great or small that interfere with self-esteem, self- 
fulfillment, academic achievement or any aspect of your life. 


college to a four-year Massachusetts 
state college or university with an 
associate of arts transfer degree or an 
associate of science transfer degree: 
Community college transfer degrees: 

All college level courses taken in the 
community college will be applied first 
toward the fulfillment of the general 
education requirements of the receiving 
institution. The remaining course credits 
earned at the community colleges will be 
assigned toward the major requirements 
and/or the graduation requirements. 
Students are encouraged to place heavy 
emphasis on general education courses 
during their first year. 

The Associate of Arts 
Transfer Degree 

The basic community college program 
for the Associate of Arts Transfer Degree 
should involve a minimum of 33 semester 
hours in general education. As part of 
these 33 semester hours, each institution 
will require students to complete a 
minimum of semester hours in each of the 
following: 

English Composition/Writing . 6 s.h. 


Behavioral & Social Sciences . 9 s.h. 
Humanities & Fine Arts ..... 9 s.h.: 
Mathematics & 

Natural Sciences ......... 9 s.h. 


The Associate of Science 
Transfer Degree 

The Associate of Science Transfer 
Degree recognizes a greater emphasis on 
the scientific, mathematical and technical 
competencies demanded of students and, 
therefore, must include a greater degree 
of concentration in these disciplines. Each 
community college is encouraged to 
develop a general education concentration 
within the transfer parameters, respec- 
tive of the particular degree discipline 
offered. 

The 60 credits that are granted will, 
under Compact policy, include D grades. 
Most colleges will not, however, grant: 
credit for a D grade if it was earned in a 


e Loss, or the Prospect of Loss 


Or Anything You See As A Personal Concern 


Students are encouraged to 
place heavy emphasis on 
general education courses. 


course required for the major. The receiv- 
ing institution is required to apply D 
credit toward a major only if it does so 
for students who originally enrolled in 
that institution as freshmen. 


AIM HIGH 


Want to take advantage of Air Force ROTC 


Not all colleges and universities offer Air Force ROTC. If you want the 
advantages of Air Force ROTC and your school doesn’t have the program, 
you still may be able to participate. 


Call or visit the Air Force ROTC detachment listed above and ask about 
the “crosstown” program. You may be able to take Air Force ROTC at 


another college in your area. 


We have Four- and Two-Year Programs that lead to an Air Force com- 
mission. You may also apply for a scholarship that pays some college ex- 
penses plus $100 tax free per academic month. i 


Contact: Capt. Ron Basque 


AFROTC Detachment 345 


University of Lowell 
Lowell MA 01854-2894 
(617) 459-9301 


Leadership 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


Excellence Sta 


Furthermore, all associate degree 
holders accepted for transfer under this 
Compact will be subject to no special re- 
quirements beyond those specified as ma- 
jor department and/or graduation re- 
quirements for students who originally 
enrolled in that institution as freshmen. 

Therefore, if you plan transfer to a 
Massachusetts state college or universi- 
ty, it is recommended that you complete 
your program and receive an associate 
degree, and that you include in your pro- 
gram of courses the core courses listed 
above as requirements for the Compac 
transfer. 

If you have any question or are treated 
unfairly when you transfer under the 
Commonwealth Transfer Compact, con- 
tact the Counseling Office at the Student 
Center. 
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Sources for financial aid 


Each year the Office of Financial Aid 
receives numerous requests about finan- 
cial aid sources other than the need-based 
federal, state and college funds. 

Scholarships for attendance at North- 
ern Essex include the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation Scholar- 
ship, The James P. Rurak Memorial 
Scholarship, Northern Essex Faculty 
Association scholarships, the Francis 
Bevilacqua Scholarship, and the B. J. 
Coppola Scholarship. Information about 
these scholarships and others are listed 
below. Applications for these scholar- 
ships are available in late spring, or as 
otherwse indicated, for attendance the 
following September. 

Other state sources include the 
Department of Public Welfare for 
students receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) and General 
Relief recipients, and the Division of 
Employment Security for students cur- 
rently receiving unemployment benefits, 
or whole benefits have been exhausted. 

In addition, there are loan programs 
that you may want to consider. One is the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) which 
has an 8 percent interest rate and is 
repaid starting six months after you leave 
school at the rate of at least $50 per 
month. Students must pass a needs test 
if their family income is above $30,000 a 
year. Another loan program for those 
denied a GSL is the PLUS loan for 
parents of dependent students and for in- 
dependent students. The PLUS loan is at 
a 12 percent interest rate with repayment 
starting immediately. 

The deadline for priority consideration 
for the need-based financial aid programs 
from Northern Essex is April 15. If you 
have not already completed a 1986-87 
Financial Aid Form, you should do so 
immediately. 

Applications for summer school finan- 
cial aid and summer work-study will be 
sent to you in early April. You will need 
to return the short form sent to you and 
have a 1987-88 FAF on file. 

If you have any questions, please stop 
by the Office of Financial Aid at your con- 
venience, Room B-217 or call (617) 
374-3650. 

Aid programs for NECC students 

In addition to the need based aid pro- 
grams, the Office of Financial Aid is 
pleased to inform students about other 
scholarship opportunities available to 
NECC students. 

NECC scholarship awards 

A series of scholarships for the fall will 
be awarded based on achievement and 
financial need. The awards are for full tui- 
tion and are available in three categories: 
academic excellence, athletic ability and 
distinctive contribution to high school, 
the college or the community. Students 
must be nominated by a faculty/staff 
member by March 28. 

Award criteria 

Academic Excellence Award: 
Preference will be given to incom- 
ing students who graduate in the 
upper quarter of their high school 
class. Current Northern Essex 
students must have completed 24 
credits with a 3.00 GPA. 

Athletic Ability Award: 
Preference will be given to students 
who demonstrate the 
characteristics of the student 
athlete. 

Distinctive Contribution Award: 
Preference will be given to students 
who have demonstrated excellent 
leadership skills, a high level of 
achievement in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, a creative ability in the 
arts, drama, music, dance, or 
service to the community in any 
special manner. 

For further information, contact 
the Financial Aid Office. 

NECC Alumni Association — Each 
year the NECC Alumni Association 
makes a scholarship award to a current 
NECC student. Applications are usually 


available in the Financial Aid Office in 
April or May. 

NECC Faculty Association Scholar- 
ship — Seven scholarships will be award- 
ed by the Faculty Association at the end 
of the spring semester. One is the Fran- 


cis P. Jarvis Memorial Schoarship in the 


amount of $250, one is the Charles Foster 


‘Memorial Scholarship in the amount of 


$150, and five Faculty Association 
Scholarships each in the amount of $150. 


TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR A FACULTY 
ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP, a stu- 
dent must have completed at least one 
semester in a regular degree-granting cur- 
riculum at NECC, have a cumulative 
grade average above 3.0, and be recom- 
mended by a member of the Faculty 
Association. Applications are usually 
available in April or May. 

NECC Foundation Scholarships — 
NECC Foundation Scholarships of $300 
each will be awarded at the end of the 
spring and fall semester. Each award may 
be used in the following semester at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. TO BE 
ELIGIBLE FOR A NECC FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP, a student must 
have completed two semesters in a 
regular degree-granting curriculum, have 
completed at least 30 credits with a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.5 or 
above, be from the PRIME SERVICE 
AREA OF NECC, and be recommended 
by a faculty member of NECC. Applica- 
tions are available in March with a 
deadline of June for fall and December for 
spring semester. 

Bevilacqua Scholarship — The 
scholarship will be awarded annually on 
the basis of merit to at least two students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
Those receiving the scholarships must 
have demonstrated involvement in public 
service, be planning a career in public 
service and must be planning to attend 
NECC in the fall semester after having 
completed at least 24 credits. In addition, 
they must have maintained at least a 3.0 
average and must have resided in 
Haverhill for at least three years. Awards 
are for one-half tuition. Applications are 
available in March. . 

The “Jake” Rurak Memorial Scholar- 
ship — The purpose of the Memorial 
Scholarship is to honor the memory of 
James P. Rurak, his efforts as a State 
Senator in establishing Northern Essex 
Community College, and his contribu- 
tions to the:people of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


DICK PASTOR, director of financial aid, urges students to take advantage of the 
scholarships and financial aid available. 
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Students must be nominated 
by faculty/staff member by 
March 28 for the NECC 
scholarship awards. 


The scholarship program has been 


established to provide funds for educa- 
tional opportunities at Northern Essex 
Community College for students in- 
terested in a career in community or 
public service. Each award will be the 
equivalent of the fulltime day resident 
tuition. 

To be considered for this scholarship, 
a student must demonstrate a commit- 
ment to public or community service and 
have completed 24 credits with a 2.0 
cumulative grade point average prior to 
the semester in which the award will be 
received. 

Applications will be available in early 
April in the Office of Financial Aid. 

Betty Jo Coppola Scholarship — This 
scholarship, made to a day nursing stu- 
dent, is based on academic performance 
in combination with financial need. The 
award is for full tuition. Applications are 
available in early April. 

Anonymous Scholarship Award — A 
$250 annual award is made to a second 
year full-time day nursing student. This 
award is to be made by the college on the 
basis of financial need and academic per- 
formance. The only application necessary 
is the Financial Aid Form. 

The Kerrie Newcomb. Memorial 
Scholarship — This $100 award is made 
to acriminal justice student who has com- 
pleted 24 credits with a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.0 at the end of Spring 
semester and is planning to return to 
NECC in the Fall. Applications will be 
available in the Financial Aid Office in 
early April. 

The Technical Training Foundation 
Scholarship — This foundation offers 
multiple scholarships to low income, 
disadvantaged (minority/immigrant) 
students who are studying applied 
sciences and engineering. Each scholar- 
ship will be for $500. Preference will be 


given to residents of the Greater — 


Lawrence/Merrimack Valley area. 
The Office of Financial Aid will have 
applications in mid-May. 


Haverhill School Committee — Each 
June, the Haverhill School Committee* 
is privileged to award several substantial 
scholarships to its high school graduates 
who are studying at the college level. The 
funds are made available under the 
following scholarship programs: 

The Caleb Dustin Hunking College 
Scholarship, Caleb Dustin Hunking Prac- 
tical School Scholarship, Caleb Dustin 
Hunking Foreign Scholarship, Clara 
Luella Hunking College Scholarship for 
Girls, Herbert A. Chase Scholarship, 
Nicholas C. Johnson Fund Award, R. 
Elaine Croston Scholarship Award. 

Applications are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office in April or May. 

City of Lowell Scholarship Grants — 

There will be a total of eight (8) two- 
year scholarship grants for eligible 
students who are entering freshman 
classes in September at the participating 
community colleges. The scholarship 
award is for $300 a year while the student 
attends the college. 

Applications are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office in April. 

Career Education Incentive Grant — 
The Department of Public Welfare in con- 
junction with the Board of Regents offers 
eligible AFDC and GR recipients the op- 
portunity to register for a maximum of 
two courses per individual totaling up to 
eight credit hours. 

For further information, please contact 
your case worker at the Department of 
Public Welfare. ; 

Lung Association Scholarships — 
The “American Lung Association’’ of 
Essex County is currently accepting ap- 
plications for the Pettingill Fund Scholar- 
ship Fund Scholarships.Four $500 Health 
Career scholarships will be awarded.” 

The purpose of the Pettingill Scholar- 
ship Fund is to further the education of. 
physicians, nurses, respiratory 
therapists, and others interested in the 
prevention and treatment of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent 
residents in the area served by the 
American Lung Association of Essex 
County. The deadline for completed ap- 
plications is April 1, 1987. Applications 
are available in the Office of Financial 
Aid, 

Massachusetts National Guard Tui- 
tion Waiver Program — _ the 
Massachusetts Legislature has approved 
a Tuition Exemption Program for all 
members of the Massachusetts National 
Guard at all community colleges, state 
colleges, and Massachusetts universities. 
The College Office Recruitment Program 
now offers a chance to earn a commission 
along with these tuition assistance 
benefits. For more information on the 
complete range of benefits and oppor- 
tunities available to college students in 
the Army National Guard, contact your 
local guard recruiter today, or call 617 


465-9172. 


Air Force ROTC College Scholarship 
Program (CSP) — Application made dur- 
ing the freshman year in college. ~ 

Criteria: (1) Must be enrolled in Air 
Force ROTC to apply. (2) Must take the. 
Air Force Officer’s Qualifying Test. (3) 
Must pass an Air Force physical ex- 
amination. (4) Must have a collegiate 
grade point average of at least 2.5. 

- Academic majors: primarily technical; 
however, scholarships are available in the 
Navigator and Missile Operations career 
field regardless of academic major. For 
additional information, contact ROTC at 
459-9301. 

‘The Army ROTC Scholarship — You 
may be eligible for a two year Army 
ROTC scholarship if you are interested in 
the U.S. Army and have completed one 
or two years of college or have equivalent — 
credit. Applicants must have at least two 
years (for a two-year scholarship) remain- 
ing in an approved baccalaureate degree 
program. 

To apply for this scholarship, contact 
Captain David W. Hamon, (617) 
437-2378. 
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SPORTS 


by Ken Morgan 
The MCCAC playoffs are just around 


the corner and the NECC basketball team | 


is kicking it into high gear. 

The Knights played a super game in 
Roxbury last Saturday to come away 
with a 92-78 victory. “I think this was one 
of the biggest wins in the school’s 
history,’’ Rowinski said. 

“After opening the game with a 16-0 
lead, the guys just never looked back. As 
a team we're starting to gel and come 
together. This was an important part of 
the season and we had a good week.’’ 

Mike Fiato and Dave Antczak led the 
way in Roxbury with 30 and 26 points 
respectively. The victory was a super 
morale builder for the Knights, seeing 


that Roxbury has earned a reputation for 
being the number one team in New 
England. 


Another victory to give the Knights a 
boost was their 81-56 thrashing over Cape 
Cod in which things went their way right 
from the opening tap off. If that wasn’t 
enough, how about the 82-49 blowout 
over MCP? 


However, on Feb. 11, NECC bowed to 
Middlesex 75-72, but all in all the defeat 
was taken in good fashion. 

“We were in this one and had a good 
chance to win, but the ball just wouldn’ t 
go in the hoop late in the game,” Rowin- 
ski said. “ I felt we played an inspirational 
game because Middlesex is a good team.” 


On Monday, the Knights traveled to 
Rhode Island to face CCRI for their most 
important confidence builder going into 
the post season. 


“T feel we'll go into Rhode Island and 
beat them if we put some consistency 
together and use our heads. We’re a much 
better team right now and it could be the 
difference going into the tournament.” 


NECC also has a game to make up at 
MCP, which was previously snowed out. 
The MCCAC semi-finals are set for Feb. 


‘28, while the action heats up in the finals, 


slated for March 3. Optimists can mark 
their calendars for the Regional games 
which are March 6, 7, 8, and-9. 


COACH MIKE ROWINSKI. 


Daytona beach offers sports festival 


The Daytona Beach Resort Area, 
which appears to be Florida’s hot spot for 
spring break, has added something 
special to obligatory sun and surf which 


‘will lure hundreds of thousands of 


students this spring: a little friendly 
competition. 

It’s called the National Collegiate 
Sports Festival and it’s now in its second 
year. The festival is conducted 
throughout March and April and features 
intercollegiate intramural competition in 
a variety of sporting events. The civilized 
will enjoy the golf competition while the 
savage can revel in spirited rugby 
contests. 

In 1986, NCSF’s inaugural year, near- 
ly 100 colleges and universities fielded 
teams with the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison taking overall honors. 

“Size of school is incidental,’’ states 


‘Casey Leydon, founder of the National 


Collegiate Sports Festival. ““The competi- 
tion is spirited and there’s an impressive 
history of giant slaying,’ he adds. 

Events include softball, basketball, 
cycling, ultimate frisbee, swimming, ten- 
nis, golf, volleyball, fitness/obstacle 
course, rugby, SK running, soccer, flag 
football, and weightlifting. Team events 
will feature double-elimination competi- 
tion or round-robin competition. Competi- 
tion is scheduled for both men’s and 
women’s division. 

The dates of competition are March 
9-13, March 16-20, March 23-27, and 
April 13-17. Championship teams from 
each week become eligible for the Final 
Four Competition Sept. 26 and 27. 
Members of. championship teams will 
travel to Daytona Beach for the Fall Final 


Four competition (courtesy of the Na-’ 


Reason for Riggi 


Mystery of Sinden’s actions 
will be understood in time 


by Ken Morgan 

Just five months ago in training camp, 
goaltender Pat Riggin was expressing 
how much he wanted to be a Boston 
Bruin. 

Of course, with three other potential 
goaltending candidates, (Keans, Ranford, 
Daskalakis) Riggin had a good right to 
say so. But obviously, a positive attitude 
wasn’t enough to please Harry Sinden 
because Riggin is now playing in 
“Steeltown’’ with the Pittsburgh 
Penguins. 

Sooner or later some mysteries of 
Harry Sinden trades will have to be solv- 
ed. There are clues which lead to evidence, 
and factual evidence can solve any 
mystery. However, what Sinden has done 
in the past year and a half certainly 
deserves some investigating. 


Let’s start with the basic facts. In 
November of 1985, the Bruins were los- 
ing some of their goaltending ability, 
mostly from Pete Peeters. 


Sinden didn’t tolerate Peeter’s inconsis- . 


tent play, regardless of the fact that 
three-fourths of his losses were on the 
road. Sinden also thought that Peeters 
had an attitude problem more than 
anything, so he dealt him to the 
Washington Capitals in return for Pat 
Riggin. 

_ Riggin had previously been known in 


_ Atlanta and now, of course, Calgary with 


the Flames organization. 

This left Riggin and Keans to close out 
last season for Boston. Things didn’t 
start out exceptionally well for Riggin, 
but he managed to fit in. His best or- 
mance was against Quebec at Boston 
ig where he made 41 saves in a 1-1 


GOALIE PAT RIGGIN. 


Meanwhile in Washington, Pete 
Peeters started off well, but managed to 
slide toward the end of the season. So, 
Harry Sinden may have done the right 
thing. He would be a genius if Riggin 
could help the Bruins in the playoffs. 


tional Collegiate Sports Festival and its 
sponsors). At the conclusion of the finals 
a national champion will be crowned. 

As an intramural competition, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Sports Festival is not 
open to varsity athletes (in their own 
sport). The composition of each team calls 
for 80 percent of teammates to be 
undergraduates taking nine academic 
hours. 

While on-site registration will be con- 
ducted, pre-registration is encouraged. To 
pre-register for individual events and 
team events, contact Mike May at 206 
North Beach Street, Suite 102, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, 32014, telephone (904) 
253-9525. To register upon arrival in 
Daytona Beach, Florida, contact the Na- 
tional Collegiate Sports Festival at its 
beachside headquarters in Daytona Inn 
Broadway, 219 South Atlantic Avenue in 
Daytona Beach. 


Riggin and Keans split the goaltending 
duties toward the end of last season in 
which the Bruins were very inconsistent. 

Once again Sinden decided to become 
daring, and last March called up rookie 
Bill Ranford from New Westminster to 
start against Buffalo. It was a risky move 
because the Bruins were fighting for 
home ice in the playoffs, and the week-end 
series with the Sabres was very impor- 
tant. Ranford played an outstanding 
game, and Boston won 2-1. 

When the playoffs arrived, Riggin 
started game one in Montreal and lost 
3-1. This prompted the coaching staff to 
use Ranford in the other two games, 
which Montreal also won. 


i 
RUGBY EVENT at sports festival. 


n trade not clear 


Obviously, a positive attitude 
wasn’t enough to please Harry 
Sinden because Riggin is now 
playing in ‘Steeltown’ with the 
Pittsburgh Penguins. 


Dr. J can still operate 
Erving still brings 
crowd to Its feet 


by Steve Wadlin 

There has been much talk of this year’s 
NBA All Star Game because Julius Erv- 
ing has been voted in as a starter. 

Most of this scuttlebutt revolves 
around the fact that Dr. J is no longer one 
of the two best backcourt men in the 
league. He will be the first one to tell you 
that. 

This is Erving’s last season in the 
NBA. He has played in ten straight all- 
star games. The critics are saying that he 
has not had a good enough season to be 
a starter in the all-star game. What these 
critics don’t realize is that some players 
are perpetual all-stars. This is the case 
with Dr. J. 


The people voted Erving’s career and 
his history in the game. 

Besides, an all-star game is nothing 
more than a popularity contest. It’s not 
like being selected to the Hall of Fame. 
That’s the reason why the fans choose the 
all-stars. 

The fans choose the people they think 
will put on a good show. For ten straight 
seasons, Dr. J has done exactly that. 

His imaginative slam dunks which he 
refers to as housecalls have given crowcs 
much to cheer about. 

In this his last year, however, Ervir 
doesn’t have all the moves he had tea 


years ago, but the good oe can still 


bring crowds to their feet. 
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EARN 
“EXTRA 


MONEY 


Work 2 to 4 hours per day, 6 days 
a week. You will earn an ex- 
cellent salary plus benefits. The 
Haverhill Gazette needs people 
to deliver bundles of newspapers 
and to deliver single newspapers. 


Person must be dependable and 
have a reliable motor vehicle. 


Call Steve Goddu today for an 
interview. 


374-0321 
Gazette 


